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For the Christian Reflector. 


The First-born Crime. 


BY 8. W. PALMER. 


All are exposed to sin. Its serpent form 
Glides though the heart’s dark sinuosities, 
Without a rattle to announce its coming, 

Or warn us of its venom! But the plants 

And flowers of grace soon show the poisonous 
trail, 

For all their beauty withers where it winds ;— 

We have a daring tempter; e’en the souls 

Which TrurnH—Heaven’s signet and its royal 
stump— 

Impresses with the lineaments of God, 

He plies with all the enginery of hell, 

With different weapons meeting different souls. 


With proud Amarrron, his first-born crime, 
He strives to thrust the legates of the Lord 
From Zion’s walls, down to the gulf of wo, 
As he was, from the battlements of Heaven! 
The lure which tempted seraphs into sin, 
Seduces most who most resemble them 
In sacred office, character and name! 


With wealth he seldom tempts them like the 

mass. 

With fashion’s pomp, nor with the maddening 
draught. 

But, while with deep disgust they may abjure 

The cup’s excitement, and the lust of gold, 

And fashion’s tinsel pageantry and pride, 

How doth the voice of popular applause 

With treacherous accents steal upen their ears, 

Till for its laurels, ere they think, they sue, 

And struggle for the whispering of a name! 


How does it grieve and pain me to the heart, 
When Heaven’s ambassador, whose aim pro- 
fessed 
Is God's own glory, and the good of men, 


Woos their applause, when he should court their 
souls! 


When he erects e’en the Redeemer’s cross 

But to suspend upon the sacred tree 

His withering garlands! when his tongue employs 
The very glories of a Saviour’s name 

But to emblazon the splendors of his own! 


Lines written on a Recent Profes: 
sion of Faith in Christ. 


To-day I leave the careless throng, 
That press the downward way; 
No voice of love, or mirth, or song 
Can tempt my longer stay. 


To-day, I seal the solemn vow,— 

O Saviour, am gbine; 

Gay world, thou ¢anst not charm me now, 
Nor press thy lips to mine. 


To-day, I taste the bread and wine, 
That show a Saviour’s love; 

My heart is tuned to strains divine, 
Like those they sing above. 


O Saviour, all that brightens earth, 
Is dark, too dark for me; 

I claim a high, immortal birth, 

I Jong for none but thee. 


Why did I stop my guilty ears, 

Against thy warning voice? 

Why slight thy blood, and scorn thy tears, 
And make the world my choice? 


Ah, sinful world, thy charms werue fair, 
But death was in those charms; 

My Saviour broke the fatal snare, 

And snatched me from thine arms. 


The gilded hall, the mazy dance, 
Can move my heart no more; 

I’ve seen death’s fatal arrow glance, 
Among the robes they wore. 


And now, Ill walk the narrow way, 
Though storms and death oppose; 
Thy smile shall light my darkest day, 
Thy love no danger knows. 


And when my weary feet at last, 
Shall reach the river’s side, 





Thy faithful arm shall hold me fast, 
And bear me through its tide. 


There, on its bright and flowery shore, 
I'll take my harp and sing; 

His name, who all my sorrows bore, 
Shall sound from every string. 


And when I walk the starry plain, 
And meet a cherub choir, 

They’!l join that high and holy strain, 
That moves my warbling wire. 

And when my highest notes I raise, 
Such love shall tune my tongue, 

The seraph’s harp shall hush its praise 
Such themes the seraph tries in vain; 
None but a ransomed sinner’s song 
Can pour the full, melodious strain 
The golden streets along.— Recorder. 








Selections. 








The Ambition of a Nation. 


Bad as the word ambition is in nearly 
all its uses, it is sometimes employed in 
a just and noble sense. It sometimes 
means the soul’s aspiration after real 
excellence, and then its meaning is not 
only good, but glorious. It is in this 
sense that we would employ it, while 
speaking of the soul of a nation—of our 





young, but great nation. The United 
States ought to breathe only the spirit 
which agrees with her manifest grandeur 
of position. - Were we able of use words 
that would wing their way to the whole 
American people, we would endeavor to 
diffuse one deep and earnest impression 
of the necessity of acting in all our 
national relations, according to the noble- 
ness of the office which Divine Provi- 
dence has called us to fill. We find 
ourselves in these late ages, inheriting 
the richly laden treasures of the English 
language; and spreading the blessing of 
Christian civilization over a land whose 
extent of domain and variety of resources 
warrant a glorious result to the people 
who are determined to act worthily of 
them. We find ourselves, moreover, 
placed in the midst of great moral 
revolutions, in which we must necessarily 
bear our full poftion of toil and suffering, 
of glory or disgrace. We would conjure 
our country to rise in all the masses of 
her growing population, into an inflexible 
determination that she will not be traitor- 
ous to the splendid trust—that she will 
more than meet the expectation of 
mankind. 

It is the expectation of the world that 
this country will by the freedom of her 
political institutions, and her great intel- 





lectual and physical resources, present a 
grand demonstration of the beauty and 


Did angels weep, methinks they might, to see happiness of a_ self-governing people; 


God’s man prove recreant to his solemn trust; 
And, in his fawning, wicked policy, 

Reserve each sharp, unpalatable truth, 

And keep all dumb on sins that curse the church, 
Dishonor God, and damn a dying world! 

If thou hast walked with such, my contrite soul, 
Oh, never more into their secret come, 

Nor with their council be my honor joined! 
What are men’s praises? what, but bubbles all, 
That break and perish at the touch of death? 
Dearly, most dearly, therefore, are they bought, 
When those who buy them, barter peace within, 
And lose the smiles of an approving God. 


Lord, sanctify thy heralds! Set us, hence, 
From all our mixedness of motive free! 
Upon temptation’s steep and slippery rocks, 
Borne down with obligations, under which 
Angels might stagger, Thou alone canst keep 
Our feet from falling, and our souls from death! 
West Chester, Pa. April, 1842. 


that she will modify materially the con- 
\dition of English society and exert a 
powerful reformatory influence upon her 
system of government; that this united, 
moral power will flow over all lands from 
the co-operation of these two branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, which will be the 
instrument in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence of re-modeling the visible condition 
of the world. 

In this expectation there is but the 
answer to the voice of our fathers. It 
was to this sublime service that the fore- 
seeing patriots of the Revolution devoted 
the young land which they had rescued 
from degradation by their brave and 
costly struggle. 

Yet, think not, O ye legislators and 








leaders of a great legislating people, that 
these high destinies will be realized, 
unless ye wil! think and act as the crisis 
demands. Jt is not by the narrow- 
minded measures of office-seeking dema- 
gogues—not by the base and flippant 
twaddle of men who rise on the floor 
of Congress only to exhibit their spleen 
or thei* imbecility—not by a timorous 
shrinking from the question of American 
Slavery—not by acts of puny violence 
against the great and good men of old 
Massachusetts or of young Ohio—not by 
silly jealousy of England, venting itself 
on every occasion in which we are 
obliged to stand in humiliation before a 
scoffing world, because our demon of the 
South grins at the Preamble of our Con- 
stitution and laughs in its face. No! it 
is by laying Congressional frivolities 
aside, and blending the might of our 
great men for the promotion of the public 
weal—by having men in our legislative 
halls who shall kave sense enough to 
understand that legislation is a serious 
buisness; by marching up calmly and 
fearlessly to the disposal of those ques- 
tions which seem deepest and most 
difficult of adjustment; by letting England 
see how Hercules wrung the neck of the 
Dragon, even with the arm of a godlike 
infancy; by planting ourselves on the 
ground of truth, liberty and justice, that 
we may speak to her in language that 
shall penetrate her noble heart, and 
shake her long-cherished fastnesses of 
oppression; and by the assiduous cultiva- 
tion of all those principles and resources 
which will enable us to walk side by 
side with her in the whole sweep of her 
influence on the condition of mankind. 

If we will fix our heart on this result, 
we, the people, must awake, and rouse 
our rulers from their ignoble stupor. 
We must enter upon the work of mutual 
improvement, and spread the enthusiastic 
desire from heart to heart. We must 
banish intemperance, profaneness, Sab- 
bath-breaking, aud ticentfousness,; tron 
the intercourse of society; we must turn 
away from extravagance and idleness, 
and put on habits of industry and econo- 
my; we must promote among all classes 
the desire and the means of edacation; 
we must enter with glowing ardor into 
the cause of spiritual Christianity; we 
must demand of our legislators and 
rulers that they shall co-operate with us 
in their own habits, and so far as the 
case demands, in all their official acts. 
The people must themselves respect 
justice, order, truth, and liberty, and 
they must make their great men feel that 
similar respect on their part is absolutely 
essential to the promotion of national 
confidence. 

The power of the gospel as manifested 
in the works of grace, and through the 
appointed means, is the energy to which 
we must look for the moral elevation ofour 
country. The influence of evangelical 
truth must be more widely diffused, and 
be brought to bear more directly on the 
character of our rulers. There must be 
given by religious men more determined 
expressions of their will that religion and 
justice shall be respected in the high 
places of authority. It should be well | openingit. They were, undoubtedly, ‘‘par 
considered when a man isa candidate | nobile fratrum,” and yet not twin brothers 
for office, not merely whether he will | —‘‘Paves sed impares’’—like, but unlike. 
give his vote correctly on some individ- | In patriotic attachment equal, for who 
ual question, but whether he has a soul | would venture therein to assign to either 
capable ofunderstanding and appreciating | the superiority; yet was that attachment, 
the destinies of his country. If he is| though equal in degree, yet far different 
prepared and able to lift hard for the | in kind; with Hamilton, it was asentiment, 
highest good and real honor of this nation, | with Jay, a principle,—with Hamilton, 
let him be advanced to the appropriate | enthusiastic passion, with Jay, duty 
station. as well as love—with Hamilton, patri- 

We shall be able to overcome all our! otism was the paramount law, with Jay, 
difficulties, if we will only cease to do evil a law “‘sub graviorilege.”” Either would 
and learn to do well. It is in the power }have gone through fire and water to do 
of the Southern States to perform an act;his country service, and lay down 
of justice, humanity, and patriotism, | freely his life for her safety—Hamilton, 
which shall be memorable jn the records | with the roused courage of a lion—Jay, 
oftime. By the voluntary emancipation | with the calm fearlessness of a man; 
of their slaves, they would awaken a 
shout of congratulation through all the 
North; they would invariably promote 
their own interest; they would cement 
the union of the States beyond anything 
which hasever been done; they would 
silence the hopes of the enemies of our 
country abroad; they would enable us to 
go forth on the high seas with the front 
and bearing of unabashed freedom, and 
render our national glory both perma- 
nent and resplendent. 

Although Christian (in Bunyan’s Pil- 


bind it on her shal! be snapped asunder; 
not till that dread curse rolls down the 
cavern of everlasting repudiation, can 
**Columbia to glory arise.” When that 
day of vast deliverance comes, the warm 
heart of our free country will beat with 
lofty energy, and tk® resources of her 
moral graudeurMrititbe copiously devel- 
oped. Then, clothed in the pure vest- 
ments of the Christian Sabbath, respond- 
ing with all her hills and valleys, in the 
sweet cantations of liberty, conscious 
that the glance of her keen and heaven- 
lighted eye will cause tyranny to tremble, 
she will unvail to the human race the 
banner of regeneration, and shed on 
every side the powerful radiance of un- 
rivaled national glory. 

With such expanding prospects, let 
onr great and good patriots feed their 
country’s ambition. Especially doth it 
rest on that sacred class of men who bear 
the vessels of the Lord, to array them- 
selves in all their spiritual armor, and 
lead on the true-hearted in the paths of 
holiness and peace. Let them utter the 
language of the gospel, which amidst the 
angry folly of sensual statesmen, com- 
mandeth peace. Let them advocate sim- 
plicity and freedom in religion, as well 
as in civil government. Let them display 
before the people the dangers of infidel- 
ity on the one hand, and of hierarchal 
presumption on the other. Let them as- 
siduously teach the pure and thrilling 
doctrines of the gospel, until they shall be 
firmly planted inevery mind. 

Qur country must arise and ascend. 
She bears in her bosom greater power 
than that ever wielded by a thousand 
Cesars. On-the developments of divine 
truth, which shall be made inthe deeds 
and successes of this wonderful nation, 
the rapid enlightenment of all nations 
depends. Every pulsation of such an 
ocean of strong «inds, must be felt on 
the most distaut surrounding shores. 
We have undertaken, as one whole na- 
ttun, to grow ep inte (we Branaesy €xpe- 
rience of truth, order, and virtue, by the 
exercise of freedom, free consciences, 
free presses free pulpits, and free act- 
ing. We have undertaken to secure 
the highest good of an overwhelming 
population for ages to come, by giving 
to the human mind free course on the 
one hand,and to the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God free course on the other. 
Now, then, let the defenders of the faith 
come forth, every man with the sharp 
sword of truth girded on his thigh, and 
be valiant for the Lord.—™. Y. Evan. 








Hamilton and Jay. 


The following analysis of the charac- 
ters of two of the most distinguished 
patriots of the Revolution, is from the 
October number of the New York Re- 
view. Itis written with the hand of a 
master:— 

‘It were, indeed, a bold task to venture 
to draw into comparison the relative 
merits of Jay and Hamilton on the fames or 
fortunes of their country—a bold task— 
and yet, bold as it is, we feel impelled, 
before closing, at least to venture on 








been that ofa soldier—Jay’s, that of a 
Christian. Of the latter it might be truly 
said— 

‘Conscience made him firm. 

That boon companion, who her strong breast-plate 

Buckles on him, that fears no guilt within, 

And bids him on, and fear not.’ 

In intellectual power, in depth, and 
grasp, and versatility of mind, as 
well as in allthe splendid and brilliant 
parts which captivate and adorn, Hamil- 
ton was greatly, not to say immeasurably, 
Jay’s superior. In the calm and deeper 
grim’s Progress) had entered the wicket wisdom of practical duty—in the govern- 
gate, and was treading the narrow way, | ment ofothers, and still more in the gov- 
yet not till his intolerable burden fell off | ernment of himself—in seeing clearly the 
and tumbled down into the cave, did he | right and following it whithersoever it led, 
stand erect in the dignity of the new | firmly, patiently, self-denyingly, Jay was 
creature, and rejoice in the light of the | again greatly, if not immeasurably, 
Redeemer’s love. Our country has en-|Hamilton’s superior. In statesman-like 
teredthe great highway of liberty, jus talent, Hamilton’s mind had in it more of 
tice, and truth, but she stills bears on her “constructive” power, Jay’s, of ‘‘execu- 
bright shoulders the ugly pack of Amer- 


ican slavery. Not till the cords which | wispom. 











or rather, Hamilton’s courage would have | 
, ag | 


ton to plan agovernment, and Jay to 
carry it into execution; and in a court of 
law we would have had Hamilton for 
our advocate, if our cause were generous, 
and Jay for Judge, if our cause were 
just. 

The fame of Hamilton, like his parts, 
we deem to shine brighter and farther than 
Jay’s, but we are not sure that it should 
be so, or rather we are quite sure that it 
should not. For, when we come to exam- 
ine and compare their relative course, 
and its bearing on the country and its 
fortunes, the reputation of Hamilton we 
find to go as fur beyond his practical 
share in it, as Jay’s falls short of his. 
Hamilton’s civil official life was a brief, 
and single, though brilliant one.—Jay’s 
numbered the years of a generation, and 
exhausted every department of diplomat- 
ic, civil and judicial trust. In fidelity to 
theircountry both were pure totheirheart’s 
core; yetwas Hamilton loved, perhaps, 
more than trusted, and Jay trusted, 
perhaps, more than loved. 

Such were they, we deem, in differing, 
if not contrasted points of character. 
Their lives too, when viewed from a dis- 
tance, stand out in equally striking but 
much more painful contrast. Jay’s, 
viewed asa whole, has in it a complete- 
ness of parts such as the nicer critic de- 
mands for the perfection of an epic poem, 
with its beginning of promise, its heroic 
middle, and its peaceful end, and partak- 
ing, too, somewhat of the same cold state- 
liness—noble, however, still and glorious, 
and ever pointing, as such poem does, to 
the stars. ‘‘Sicitur ad astra.” The life 
of Hamilton, on the other hand, broken 
and fragmentary, begun in the darkness 
of romantic interest, running on into the 
sympathy of all high passion, and at 
length breaking off in the midst, like 
some half-told tale of sorrow, amid tears 
and blood, even as does the theme of the 
tragic poet. The name of Hamilton, 


therefore, was a name to conjure with— 
tat Or vay s to swear Dy.” Ham 


had his frailties, arising out of passion, 
as tragic heroes have. Jay’s name was 
faultless and his course passionless, 
as becomes the epic leader, and, in 
point of fact, was, while living, a name at 
which frailty blushed and corruption 
trembled, 

Ifwe ask whence, humanly speaking, 
came such disparity of the fate between 
equals, the stricter morals, the happier 
life, the more peaceful death, to what can 
we trace it but to the healthful power of re- 
ligion over the heart andconduct? Was 
not this, we ask, the ruling secret? Ham- 
ilton was a Christian in his youth, and a 
peniteat Christian, we doubt not, on his 
dying bed; but Jay was a Christian, so 
far asman may judge, every day and hour 
of his life. He had but one rule, the gos- 
pel of Christ; inthat he was nurtured— 
ruled by that, through grace, he lived— 
resting on that, in prayer, he died. 

Admitting, then, as we do, both names to 
be objects of our highest sympathetic ad- 
miration, yet, with the name of Hamilton, 
as the master says of tragedy, the lesson is 
given—‘‘with pity and in fear.” Not so 
with that of Jay; with him we walk fear- 
less, as in the steps of one who was a 
CurisTiAN as well as a Patriot.” 





Missionaries. 


Rev. Dr. Lowell,—the senior Unitari- 
an clergyman of Boston, has addressed a 
letter to one of the Secretaries of the A. 
B. C. Foreign Missions, in which he says 
particularly of the mission at Athens,— 

‘I need not particularize. You have the 
report of your missionaries ;—it is for me 
only, who have been an eye witness, 
to add my testimony to the truth of 
these reports. Itis impartial testimo- 
ny—for though a Congregationalist, as 
regards the outworks of the house of 
God, in theology—I belong to no sect. 
Ihave no name but Christian, and no 
creed but the Word of God. 

The Missionaries, Baptist, Episcopa- 
lian, and the Congregational, with whom 
it was my happiness to become acquaint- 
ed, are in my opinion, sensible, liberal- 
minded, good men, laboring side by side, 
in their noble undertaking, without jeal- 
ousy—nay, I trust, with the kindest feel- 
ings towards one another. They have 
indeed, the same object; not to make 
proselytes to their denomination, but con- 
verts to vital evangelical religion. 

For myself, I am in favor of both home 
missions and foreign missions—and I 
will do what I may,—little indeed, it 
‘is, to help them forward. I honor 
| the man, let him bear what name 
he will, who, forsaking country and 





| friends, the home of his affections and 
early associations, the land of his father’s 
| sepulchres, goes forth with the banner of 


tive.” Hamilton had cenivs, Jay had |the cross in his hands, and the glad news 
We would have taken Hamil-| of salvation on his lips, to carry the bread 


of life to those that are perishing for lack 
ofknowledge. I bidhimGodspeed. He 
has my fervant good wishes, my poor yet 
fervent prayers, for his success. And in 
every measure of success which | witness, 
or of which I do hear, I do rejoice, yea, 


I will rejoice. 
i 


Celibacy of the Papal Clergy. 

A writer in the Dublin University Mag- 
azine—a Romish priest—in discussing the 
possibility of a union between the Church 
of England, and English Papists, con- 
tends strongly for the abolition of the 
laws of celibacy in the papal church, as 
a means of facilitating the union. He 
says: 

‘There is one of these changes which 
I would most strongly urge on the atten- 
tion of the rulers of our church—I mean 
the rescinding of the law of clerical 
celibacy. Iam, as I before stated, ‘in 
the sear and yellow leaf,’ and would 
have little to gain by this change; an I 
am fully aware that even one sentence 
spoken or written on this or any other 
subject may have an influence to be felt 
at the end of time. Well then in the 
presence of that God who is yet to judge 
me, I make, after the maturest judgment, 
the following declaration, which I wish 
should be proclaimed through the world: 
The law of the Roman Catholic Church 
which obliges our clergymen to live sin- 
gle—no matter what advantages may be 
ascribed to it, I believe to be one which 
has at all times wrought, and still works 
incalculable mischief. It is my unaltera- 
ble conviction, that this rule is, and has 
ever been productive of sins most offen- 
sive to the Almighty; and that the Lord 
has often poured out his wrath upon the 
nations in consequence of those offences 
against him, which I should almost say 
have followed necessarily from this un- 


natural restriction. I have experienced 
tha eawlea althia apetan —y = 





The Unfaithful Steward. 


“A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.”’—Psa. 5i: 17. 


There.was once ason to whom a kind 
and generous father had entrusted the 
management of one of his distant estates. 
He had provided him with a most liberal 
outfit; and, in all the arrangements which, 
had been made for him, had shown the 
most delicate kindness, and the most 
thoughtful consideration for his happi- 
ness, 

He required of him to spend a part of 
his time in the cultivation of his own 
mind; to pay particular attention to the 
wants of the poor, and the instruction of 
the ignorant; the relief of the sick and 
distressed, and for all these purposes he 
granted him liberal appropriations. 

The son went tothe estate; but, entire- 
ly forgetful of the kind and nds 
of his father, he spent his whole time in 
the riotous pursuit of pleasure. The 
estate went to ruins; the poor were neg- 
lected: the sickperished from want; and the 
money which had been given for their 
relief, was spent by the son in every form 
of dissipation and excess. ’ 

After some time the son received ti- 
dings that his father was coming to inves- 
tigate the affairs of his estate—and he 
was filled with dread and remorse. 

‘‘What shall I do,’ he said, ‘‘shall I 
flee from the face of my father?—that I 
might do, if I never design to do any bet- 
ter—ifI would make the case entirely 
hopeless. No, I am resolved what I will 
do. I will see my. father and tell him the 
truth, let the consequences be what they 
may.” 

When the father arrived, he called his 
son to him. 

“‘Show me, now,” said he, ‘‘what prog- 
ress thou hast made with the studies that 
I marked out for thee.” 

The son answered, ‘I have never at- 
tended to them, my father, and therefore 
have made no progress.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps,” said the father, ‘‘it was 
because the care of the estate was 
more severe than I had expected, and 
thou hast spent all thy time upon that, 
Shew me, therefore, what improvement 
thou hast made here.”’ 

“My father,” replied the son, ‘I have 
entirely neglected the estate.”’ 

“Yet, surely,” said his father, ‘thou 
hast paid attention to the poor, whose 
interests are so dear to me—thou 
bast not certainly neglected them.” 

“Yes, my father, I have neglected the 
poor entirely. Ihave done nothing for 
them.” 

*‘And in what then hast thou spent thy 
time?” 

‘*My whole time, oh father, has been 
spent in my own amusement.” 

“But, at least,”’ said the father, ‘“‘re- 
store me the property that I entrusted to 
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thee for these purposes which thou hast 
neglected.” 

“‘Leannot restore it,” said the son. 
‘I have spent it all upon my own pleas- 
ures;"" and the son covered his face, 
for he expected the reproaches of bis 
father, but his father wae sileut—and 
that silence was more “readiul than 
words. wei 

Atlength the father approached him, 
and said, ‘‘Thou canst not recall the time 
thou hast wasted—thou canst not repay to 
the sick and the poor their sufferings 
through thy neglect—thou canst not re- 
store the erring and the ignorant whom 
thou shouldst have guided—thou canst 
not return the property thou hast squan- 
dered; but, even now, in thy shame, thy 
poverty, thou hast yet one thing which 
thou canst give, and which I will accept 
in place of all the past.”’ 

“Oh, tell me what!” replied the son, 
weeping, as he threw himself at his fath- 
er’s feet. 

His father raised him, and said, in a 
low and gentle voice, 

“‘A broken and a contrite heart, even 
now, I will not despise.” 

And now, immortal being, whoever thou 
art, through whose mind this story has 
passed, has it for thee no meaning? 

Hast thou not a Father who hath 
placed thee here in this distant world, and 
whose delicate care of thy happiness is 
witnessed by every hour of thy existence? 
Is it not told thee by that eye which he hath 
opened to reflect ona beautiful creation? Is * 
it not whispered in that ear which he hath 
strung like acunning instrument! Is it not 
revealed in the unceasing pulse, the un- 
tiring heart, in every movement of that 
strange machinery, which, thoughit might 
bring thee much agony, yet causes thee 
so much happiness? 

But, more truly, do not the throbbings 
and longings of thy spirit—its restless dis- 
content with all it sees and possesses—its 


— ~s,fr some high and yet unfound — 
pabilities, teach thee that thou hast some- 
where an invisible Father, who placed 
thee in this world for no mean or short- 
lived purpose? Was it not he who, 
silent and unseen, bent over thy helpless 
infancy, and guarded thy childhood, and 
had patience with thy youth, never absent, 
never inattentive, never weary? And 
has that Father placed thee in this world 
merely that thou mightest seek thine own 
ease and amusement? or has he commit- 
ted tothee high and sacred trusts, corre- 
sponding to the ‘capacities which he hath 
given thee? 

And are there never times in thy life, 
when a strange thoughtfulness and awe 
pervade thy spirit, as if that unscen 
Father were drawing near to thee. 
Hearest thou never a still small voice 
saying, ‘“T'o what purpose hast thou been 
living? What progress hast thou made 
in thy education for eternity. What 
hast thou made of thy time which I have 
given? What hast thou done with the 
property which I have entrusted to thy 
hands? Whomhast thou succored, en- 
lightened, guided, comforted and led to 
heaven, by all the various talents that I 
entrusted thee for that purpose?” And 
what answer, in such hours, canst 
make to thy God and Father! 

But how wonderful is the goodness of 
that God, who, when every thing that he 
has forbidden is done, and every thing 
that he hath commanded is left undone— 
when the spirit stands before him, helpless 
speechless and despairing, still accepts 
the last poor offering i, has to bring, and 
receives a contrite heart in place of that 
past, which can never be recalled—and 
what must be thought of that child who 
should turn from the forgiving parent and 


say, “‘No—l have not even that to 
give!” 
Evangelist. H. E. B. S. 





I will think about it. 


Well that is better than nothing, for 
thought often begets feeling, feeling con 
viction, conviction conversion, and com- 
version leads to God. " 

You will think about it! Andis that 
all you will do? Had you mountaine of 
gold or hilis of silver, they would be 
lighter than vanity, when balanced 
against the value of the soul—Its price 
is above rubies, whether it is measored 
by the cost of its redemption, the eternity 
of its duration, or its boundles capacities 
of pleasure or pain. 

Had you halfa million at stake, and 
it were doubtful whether you would gain 
or lose it, would you do sothing but think 
about it? Or were you invited by an 
afgel to spend the next week in heaven, 
there to eat of the tree, and drink of the 
water of life, there to behold uncreated 
glories, and sing the ‘‘new song,” would 
you do nothing more? You have more 
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think about it? 


And so did the rich man. 


* 


poor, and follow him. 


think, and he is thinking yet. 


barns and building greater. 


And God thought, too. 


on. 


that very night. 


cil 


. 


\ 


But 
accepted tim 
While God calls, 


at you will, 


‘ hen? 
“in 


“os 


while— 


life? 


You will think about it. 


be of some avail. 


ed and fed as well here? 
Is your labor harder. 


the table and sit and think. 


cannot endure it. 


act, too. 
prison of despair. 


than half a million at stake, 
is that you will lose all. 
Next week you may be a glorified spirit 
or a spirit lost; and all you will do is to 


And you will think about it! 


I know 
And I wish you to do it while thought may 
A convict, on being 
removed from one prison to another, was 
asked how he liked his new home. 
at all, was his reply. Are you not cloth- 
Yes, better. 
No, not so hard. 


Are you not treated with kindness? 
Then why do you not like it? 


lam allowed to speak to no one. 


and the 


Felix did just so. He thought while 
Paul preached—he thought after he sent 
him away—and he thinks still. 
you hear him think—‘‘How have I hated 
instruction and despised reproof!” 
Christ told 
him to sell what he had—to give to the 
But he thought 
of his morality—of his money, and went 
away sorrowfully—He went away 0 


O could 


And there was another rich man who 
thought. He thought about his farms 
and his fruits—of pulling down his small 
He thought 
of much goods and of many years—of 
ease, of eating, and drinking, and being 
merry. And he thought of his soul 
just enough to promise it what was not 
his own, just as Satan promised Jesus. 
He thought to 
call him a fool, and to demand his soul 


I know 
While it is an 
a day of salvation? 
Christ invites, 
Spirit strives, and conscience warns, 


**Mercy is found and peace is given!”’ 
When? When disease has turned your 
cheek pale—dimmed the lustre of your 
eyes—weakened, if not destroyed your 
mind, and is fast cutting the cords of 


it. 


Not 


Yes. 
Because 
I goto 


I get about 
my work all day and think. 
night the iron door shuts me in my sol- 
itary cell to think! think! think! and I 


And at 


Ah! he should have thought before an 
iron necessity compelled him to do so. 
-And so should you think seasonably, and 
It will be sad thinking in the 


**Death at the farthest can’t be far; 
Ah! think before thou die.”’ 
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Tae Pulpit Style. 


~~ ‘We last week re 


admiration and imitation. 


natural and simple manner. 


taught to choose and admire? 


a : 
swig NY 


simple and direct. 


words of man’s wisdom—is j; 


mi 
on simplicity, 
winter isa striking 
rhetorical flourishes 
ness, when trying to 


from the wrath to come.” 


erred to the Apostle Paul, 
as an example of independence in a preacher, 
and expressed the belief that this character- 
istic contributed largely to his success, with 
the consciences ‘of those who heard him. 
But this was not his only excellence, as an 
expounder and advocate of the faith. The 
simplicity and directness with which he laid 
down the principles and urged home the 
claims of the gospel, are equally deserving 
Paul never treated 
his audience with a scholastic harangue. His 
animation and eloquence were merely the 
transfer of truths, whose reality he knew and 
whose force he felt, to intelligible words— 
words in common use, arranged in the most 
How unbecom- 
ing the apostle would have been the attempts, 
which some of bis successors make, to pre- 
sent the truth in a refined and elegant style— 
to adorn it with rounded periods and beau- 
tiful metaphors, as if “a plain, unvarnished 
tale” would not be tolerated by the hearers, 
neither comport with the dignity of the pulpit. 
How would he have regarded the metaphy- 
sical abstractions, and faultless compositions 
which the refined ears of modern times are 
His object in 
preaching was to be understood and regarded. 
It was to arrest the attention, instruct the mind, 
and win the heart, of his hearer. 
what but this are the preachers of the gospel 
to aim, in the present age ofthe church? But 
no man can secure this object, unless he is 


Itis a common wonder, that educated and 
well-disciplined men are so frequently less 
successful in preaching the gospel, than men 
of superficial attainments, and perhaps very 
ordinary talents. But the wonder ceases, 
when the difference between the two classes, 
in the adaptation of their language to the 
understandings they address, is taken into 
consideration. ‘These uneducated preachers 
are not wiser or better men than many who 
have been trained at the schools. But they 
know nothing of style, and hence think nothing 
of it. They talk on the subject of religion, 
in plain, every-day language, as men talk on 
other subjects, They do not speak to be 
admired, or acquitted as faultless, but simply 
to be understood. The result is, that they do 
not shoot over their hearers’ heads. They 
come into immediate contact with their men- 
tal preceptions and emotions. And the 


preaching,—which is not in the enticing 


n the d - 
stration of the Spirit and with power. vie 


We repudiate the fastidiousness, which will 
spurn ata sermon, because of its plain and 
unadorned style. There has been too much 
ofthis inthe community. And the ministry 
have been guilty of increasing it. They have 
yielded to the popular wish for highly finished 
and faultless discourses—have tried to man- 
ufacture such; and as a natural 


the 


And at 


given us some of the best ideas on this subject 
we haveever seen or heard. With reference 
to a series of Lectures, preached, and comnitt- 
ed to the press, by himself, he pleads for ex- 
emption from a wish to gratify the few, at the 
expense of the profit of many: an exemption 
from such a primness of diction, a8 admits of 
the introduction of no anecdote, however 
chaste, and shuts out the seizure of all hints 
suggested by present feelings and occurrences ; 
and an exemption from the too serious appre- 
hension of little faults, in seeking to secure 
great impressions. This leads him to a train of 
pithy and just remark, which cannot but 
receive the ready response of every observant 
and thoughtful mind. And with these ex- 
cellent and timely hints from an experienced 
and eminent preacher, this article may as 
well conclude. 


“Here, to the intimidation and checking of 
the preacher, how often is he told of the dig- 
nity of the pulpit—as if there was any worthy, 
or real dignity in a case like this, separate 
from utility! “What is the highest, and should 
be the most admired dignity in the preacher— 
but an apparent forgetfulness of every claim, 
but his object;and such an absorbing solici-| 
tude for the attainment of it, as leaves him un- 
able to notice inferior things? Without such 
an impression, no manean do a great work 
gracefully ; for ifin the execution he is ob- 
served to be alive and attentive to any little- 
ness, it will revolt the beholder, instead of 
pleasing him. An officer in the midst of ac- 
tion, will be occupied in urging and com- 
pleting the conflict— t should we think of 
him if he turnég asidglafter a butterfly, or 
showed himself at li to mind and, adjust 
his ring, or his dress? ta preacher be as 
correct as possible ; but let him think of foun- 
ding his consequence upon something above 
minuteness and finesse. Let him never 
imagine that his influence, or dignity, will 
ever be impaired by hisfeeling and displaying 
aoble elevation; an indifference to every 
thing else—while the love of Christ bears him 
away, and he is lost, in endeavoring to save a 
soul from death, and to hide a multitude of 
sins. There is nothing with which a preach- 
er should be less satisfied than a tame eorrect- 
ness, or his producing something that will 
bear criticism, but which isas devoid of excel- 
lence as it is free from defect. He that win- 
neth seulsis wise. What isevery other praise 
of an instrument, if it does not answer its end? 
What isevery other commendation of a 
preacher, if he be useless? unimpressive? un- 
interesting? What isit, that nothing is com- 
plained of, if nothing is applauded ? What is it, 
that nothing offends, if nothing strikes? 
What is the harangue that dies in the hearing, 
and leaves nothing for the hearers to carry 
away, to think of in solitude, and to speak of 
in company? What buta fault isthe smooth- 
ness of address, that prevents every excite- 
ment that would rend by terror, or melt by 
tenderness? A sermon may resemble a 
French Drama that observes inviolably all 
the unities, and challenges severity asa finished 
piece; but excites no sentiment, and produces 
no effect. But give us rather the Shakspeare, 
who, with blemishes which a less shrewd 
observer than Voltaire may detect, actually 
succeeds; arrest; inspires; and enchants. We 
need not plead for coarseness or faults: A 
speaker may be animated, yet decorous and 
orderly too; but in popular addresses, if either 
fails, it is far better to sacrifice correctness to 
impression, than effect a nicety of endeavor. 
Let the squeamishly hypereritical remember 
that he is laboring to little purpose while con- 
suming his time and attention subtle accura- 
cies, and polished dulness. And let the man 
who is in earnest about his work, never yield 
to an under anxiety resulting from the possi- 
bility of a trifling mistake; and which, as 
Gray says of penury, would repress his noble 
rage and chill the genial current of his soul. 
Let him feel his subject, and follow his ardor, 





in its own nature, and especially when regarded 
in its origin. 

Haviug stated the particulars of the Creale 
ease, he remarks that it is asimple one, which 
requires no extensive legal study to be under- 
stood. This is a happy circumstance, as it 
brings the whole subject within the compre- 
hension of the mass of the people. 

The main ground of his argument is this ; 
that the Jaw creating slavery, bas, and can 
have, no force beyond the State which cre- 
ates it. No other nation can be bound by it. 
Whatever validity this ordinance, which de- 
prives a man ofall bis rights, may have with- 
in the jurisdiction of the community in which 
it had its birth, it can have no validity any- 
where else. This is the principle on which 
the English government acts; the principle 
on which we act ourselves. We should not 
think for a moment of restoring a slave 
flying to us from Cuba or Turkey. We rec- 
ognize no right of a foreign master on this 
soil. The moment he brings his slave here, 
his claim vanishes into air; and this takes 
place because we recognize freedomas the 
right of every human being. The fugitive 
slave from the South is restored by a provi- 
sion of the Constitution. 

But it is the aim of Dr. Channing to show 
the moral of the principle, and how it applies 
to individual men. He says there is a grand 
law of humanity, more comprehensive than 
all others, and under which every man should 
find shelter. Because a number of men in- 
vade the rights of a fellow-creature, and pro- 
nounce him destitute of rights, his claims are 
not a whit touched by this. Heisas much 
aman as before. He says that some seem 
to think thata man derives all his rights from 
the nation to which he belongs—that he has 
claims on other men, not as a man, but as an 
Englishman, an American, or a subject of 
some other state. He must produce his 
parchment of citizenship; and thus, islocal, 
municipal law, made the fountain and 
measure of rights. Hence the notion that 
when one community declares a man to be 
a siave, other communities must re- 
spect this decree; and his relations to the 
whole race be thus affected by the local and 
unjust act of one little portion of it. His 
comdemnation of this doctrine is unqualified 
and unsparing. He says; 


This is a terrible doctrine. It strikes a 
blow at all the rights of human nature. It 
enables the political body to which we belong, 
no matter how wicked or weak, to make each 
of us an outcast from his race. It makes a 
man nothing in himself. Asa man, he has no 
significance. He is sacred only as far as some 
state has taken him under its care. Stripped 
of his nationality, he is at the mercy of all who 
may incline to lay hold on him. He may be 
seized, imprisoned, sent to work in galleys or 
mines, unless some foreign state spreads its 
shield over him as one of its citizens. 

This doctrine is as false as it is terrible. 
Man is not the mere creature of the state. 
Man is older than nations, and he is to survive 
nations. There is a law of humanity more 
primitive and divine than the law of the land. 
He has higher claims than those of a citizen. 
He has rights which date before all charters 
and communities; not conventional, not repeal- 
able, but as eternal as the powers and laws of 
his being. 

Thia annihilation of the individual, by merg- 
ing him in the state, lies at the foundation of 
despotism. The nation is too often the grave of 
the man. This isthe more monstrous, because the 
very end of the state, of the organization of the 
nation, is to secure the individual in all his 
rights, and especially to secure the rights of 
the weak. 





recollecting that great excellences or impres- 
prevent thet 1 failures 5 oxyee 
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little and perverse-minded, who only ‘sit to 
discover and remark any minute impropriety 
—adders to every thing else in the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” 





Dr, Channing’s New Work. 


“The Duty of the Free States, or Remarks 
suggested by the Case of the Creole”— is the 
ptitle of this eloquent and timely production. 
It bears the stamp of its author ; and yet, its 
style is more truthful, simple, and matter- of- 
fact, than Dr. Channing’s productions have 
been in former times, and on other themes. 
He writes here, less like Johnson, and more 
like the author of that production which has 
moved his heart and hand to this new and 
masterly effort, in defence of justice and hu- 
manity. He assigns two reasons for entering 
upon this examination. First, that the letter 
ofthe American Secretary maintains mor- 
ally unsound and pernicious doctrines, and 
is fitted te deprave the public mind. And 
secondly, that it tends to commit the free 
States tothe defence and support of slavery. 
He maintains that the free States are becom- 
ing more and more identified with the in- 
stitution—that it is time for them to wake 
up to the subject, and to look it fully in the 
face. He implies that in allowing slavery to 
modify or control our national Jegislature as 
we have done, we have not been true to our- 
selves. We areculpable and inexcusable, if 
we allow the slave-power to stamp itself on 
the national policy, and to fortify itself with 
the national arm. He disclaims the charge 
of being swayed by State feelings and local 
biasses. And he separates the subject of 
slavery in his mind, from all thought of the 
individuals by whom itis sustained. Wheth- 
er he is required, or even has a right, to do 
this, may be a question. But such is his 
avowal. And having made it, he dares to 
charge his Or@nance*with “no light kind, or 
small amount, of ammunition. We give an 
extract here. 


I do indeed use, and cannot but use, strong 
language against slavery. No greater wrong, 
no grosser insult on humanity, can well be 
conceived; nor can it be softened by the cus- 
tomary plea of the stave-holder’s kindness, 
The first and most essential exercise of love 
towards a human being, is to respect his rights. 
It is idle to talk of kindness to a human being, 
whose rights we habitually trample under foot. 
‘*Be just before you are generous.’? A human 
being is not to be loved as a horse or a dog, but 
asa being having rights; and his first grand 
right is that of free action; the right to use and 
expand his powers; to improve and obey his 
higher faculties; to seek his own and others’ 
good; to better his lot; to make himself a home; 
to enjoy inviolate the relations of husband and 
Parent; to live the life of a man. An institu- 
tion denying to a being this right, and virtually 
all rights; which degrades him into a chattel, 
and puts him beneath the level of his race, is 
more shocking to a calm, enlightened philan- 
thropy, than most of the attrocities which we 








quence 


have made their preaching, as one aptly de. 
scribed it recently in conversation with us, “like 
moonshine ;”—cold and beautiful. 
it not one of the least benefits accruing from 
Mr. Knapp’s ministry, especially among the 
fastidious Bostonians, that he has taught both 
misters and churches some useful lessons 
His history during the last 
commentary on the folly of 
or mathematical corect- 
Persuade men to “flee 


We deem 


The Rev. William Ja 
Y, One of the most 
successful pastors of our mother-land, 1 has 


at in history; and this for a plain rea- 
_ Pete attrocities, such as the burning of 
aa and the immolation of the Indian 

; - the funeral pile of her husband, have 
generally some foundation in ideas of duty and 
religion. The inquisitor murders to do God 
service; and the Hindoo widow is often fortified 
against the flames by motives of inviolable 
constancy and generous self-sacrifice The 
Indian in our wilderness, when he tortures his 
captives, thinks of making an offering, of 
making compensation, to his own tortured 
friends. But in siavery, man seizes his brother 
subjects him to brute force, robs him of all his 
rights, for purely selfish ends—as selfishly as 
the robber fastens on his prey. No generous 
affections, no ideas of religion and self-sacrifice, 
throw a gleam of light over its horrors. As 
such, I must speak of slavery, when regarded 





,,, | allowed us 


ible for us, inthe brief limits 
’ 


this invaluable production, and convey to our 
readers the impressions, which are made by 
reading the book itself. We will add some 
extracts from its concluding portion, but we 
cannot forbear to advise all, who would en- 
lighten and gratify themselves with just and 
noble sentiments eloquently and impressively 
uttered, on a subject of deep and general in- 
terest, to secure the perusal of the whole 
pamphlet. 
He says toward the conclusion ; 


I have said at the beginning that I should 
make no personal strictures, and I have no 
thought of charging on our Cabinet any singular 
want of human feeling. The Document bears 
witness not to individual hardness of heart, but 
to the callousness, the cruel insensibility, 
which has seized the community at large. Our 
contact with slavery has seared in a measure 
almost all hearts. Were there a healthy tone 
of feeling among us, certain passages in this 
Document would call forth a burst of displeas- 
ure. For example, what an outrage is offered 
tohumanity, in instituting a comparision between 
man and opium, in treating these as having 
equal rights and equal sanctity, in degrading 
an immortal child of God to the level of a drug, 
in placing both equally at the mercy of selfish 
legislators! To an unsophisticated man there 
is not only inhumanity but irreligion, in thus 
treating a being made in the image of God, 
and infinitely dear to the Universal Father. 


Again he says; 


This declaration of national principles can- 
not be too much lamented and disapproved, for 
the dishonor it has brought on our country, It 
openly arrays us as a people against the cause 
of human freedom. It throws us in the way of 
the progress of liberal principles through the 
earth. The grand distinction of our revolution 
was, that it not only secured the independence 
ofa single nation, but asserted the rights of 
mankind. It gave to the spirit of freedom an 
impulse, which, notwithstanding the dishonor 
cast on the cause by the excesses of France, is 
still acting deeply and broadly on the civilized 
world. Since that period, a new consciousness 
of what is due to a human being has been 
working its way. It has penetrated into des- 
potic states. Even in countries, where the 
individual has no constitutional means of 
controlling government, personal liberty has a 
sacredness and protection never known before. 
Among the triumphs of this spirit of freedom 
and humanity, one of the most signal is the 
desire to put an end to slavery. The cry for 
Emancipation swells and spreads from land to 
land. And whence comes the opposing cry? 
From St. Petersburg? From Constantinople? 
From the gloomy, jealous cabinets of despotism? 
No; but from republican America! from that 
country, whose Declaration of Ind d 





breast, to read and know all that may be read | 
and known relative to theduty Of FREE STATES 
and FREF MEN. 


Our country is free; this is its glory- How 
deeply to be lamented is it, that this glory is 
obscured by the presence of slavery m™ any 
part of our territory. The distant foreigner, to 
whom America is a point, aad who communi 
cates the taint of a part to the whole, hears with 
derision our boast of liberty, and points with a 
sneer to our ministers in London not ashamed to 
plead the rights of slavery before the civilized 
world. He ought to learn that America, which 
shrinks in his mind into a narrow unity, is @ 
league of sovereignties, streching from the Bay 
of Fundy to the Gulf of Mexico, and destined, 
unless disunited, to spread from ocean to ocean; 
that a great majority of its citizens hold no 
slaves; that a vast proportion of its wealth, 
commerce, manufactures and arts belongs to 
the wide region not blighted by this evil; that 
we of the free States cannot touch slavery, 
where it exists, with one of our fingers; that it 
exists without and againsteur will; and that 
our necessity is not our choice and crime. 
Still the cloud hangs over us as a people, the 
only dark and menacing cloud. Can it not be 
dispersed? Will not the South, so alive to 
honor, so ardent and fearless, and containing so 
many elements of greatness, resolve on the 
destruction of what does not profit and cannot 
but degrade it? Must slavery still continue to 
exist, a firebrand at home and our shame 
abroad? Can we of the free States brook, that 
it should be thrurst perpetually by our diplomacy 
on the notice of a reproving world? that it 
should become our distinction among the 
nations? that it should place us behind all, 
Can we endure, that it should control our pub- 
lic counsels, that it shoujd threaten war, should 
tnreaten to assert its ¢ s in the thunder of 
our artillery? Can we dw that our peace 
should be bfoken, ouf* country exposed to 
invasion, our cities stormed, our fields ravaged, 
our prosperity withered, our progress arrested, 
our sons slain, our homes turned into deserts, 
not for rights, not for liberty, not for a cause 
which humanity smiles on and God will bless, 
but to rivet chains on fellow-creatures, to 
extend the law of slavery throughout the 
earth? These are great questions for the free 
States. I must defer the answer of them to 
another time. The duties of the free States in 
relation to slavery deserve the most serious 
regard. Let us implore Him, who was the 
God of our fathers, and who has shielded us in 
so many perils, to open our minds and hearts to 
what is true and just and good, to continue our 
union at home and our peace abroad, and to 
make our country a living witness to the bless- 
ings of freedom, of Reverence for Right on our 
own shores and in our ‘intercourse with all 
nations. 





To the Editor of the Christian Reflector. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir, 

You have, doubtless, been apprized, through 
the Albany journals, of an existing controversy, 
between Dr. W. B. Sprague and his adherents, 
of the one part, and Mr. E. C, Delavan, of the 
other. In this painful conflict, some very harsh 
allegations have been made, by the former, 
against the latter. Five men, some of them 
church members, I am told, have publicly 
charged Mr. Delavan with uttering a falsehood, 
** calumnious and wicked in the highest degree,”’ 
knowing it to be such. This is awful indeed! 
For many years Mr. Delavan has been a promi- 
nent mover, in a cause, which you and I, my 
dear sir, hold dear—the cause of temperance— 
the cause of Godand ofhumanity. If this fright- 
ful charge be true, he is unworthy any longer 
to sustain the relation, in which he has stood 
to this righteous enterprise, devoting to its ad- 
vancement, the larger part of his time, and 
pouring forth his resourceswith the munificence 
of a prince.—WVon tali auzilio—this glorious 
temple of domestic and national concord must 
rise triumphantly, without abe helping hand of 
a dishonored servant. 

Mr. Delavan is a husband, and I perfectly 
appreciate the sentiment¢ of 4pexpressible an- 
guish, with which a *highsmin TY Golan must 
contemplate her husband, disfranchised of his 
title, as a man of honor.: Mr. Delavan is still 
a father, though one of his children, by a recent 
stroke of Providence, has been spared the bit- 
terness of hearing his parent branded, as a 
wicked, wilful liar, and calumniator. Mr. 
Delavan has long been a citizen of Albany and 
its vicinity, highly respected by his associates 
and friends. Mr. Delavan is a professing Chris- 
tian, whose practice has been unimpeached 
hitherto. 

Suppose this imposing allegation be untrue! 
Suppose it to be the rash, precipitate declara- 
tion of wholesale dealers, who deal out destruc- 
tion to the characters of their peers, without 
weights or measures! Men, who do such justice 
upon their fellow-Christians, as we do, by law, 
upon offensive animals, upon the presentation 
of whose heads, the successful butcher is en- 
titled to a bounty! Suppose, in plain words, 
this allegation is without the slightest founda- 
tion under Heaven! Suppose it to be the fool- 
ish fabrication of hot-headed, irritated men, 
who were in such a fever to print, that they 
could not stop to think!—What then! what is 
the measure of public indignation in store for 
those, who have publicly appended their names 
to a charge so grave as this! Character is 
power, and the reputation of the meanest cit- 
izen is part and parcel of that corporate stock, 
which we call public virtue. 





I believe, after a most careful examination, 
that this allegation against Mr. Delavan is not 
only absolutely and utterly false, but shamefully 
absurd. In such a clotted mass of groundless 
assertions, illogical reasoning, silly, prelatical 
vanity, exposition of personal weakness, gra- 
tuitous violence, and pompous extrajudicial 
dictation, as have been exhibited by Dr. 
Sprague and his retinue, it is of little importance 
upon which side of this bag, which seems to 
contain the very gift of olus to Ulysses, we 
make our first puncture. I shall therefore take 
up first that portion of the farrago, which has 
reached me last, and prgsent a few remarks on 
the letter of Judge Spencer. Let me commence, 
however, with a brief recapitulation. 

In 1835, Dr. W. B. Sprague published a ser- 
mon on “‘ the danger of being overwise.”’ Its 
influences were thought to be decidedly against 
total abstinence. Mr. Delavan sent me the 
sermon, desiring me to notice it, if I thought 
proper. A free and familiar correspondence 





was an era in human history! The nations of 
the earth are beginning to proclaim, that slaves 
shall not breathe their air, that whoever touch- 
es their soil shall be free. Republican America 
protests against this reverence for right and 
humanity, and summons the nations to enforce 
her laws against the slave. Oh my country! 
hailed once as the asylum of the oppressed, 
once consecrated to liberty, once a name pro- 
nounced with tears of joy and hope! now a by- 
word among the nations, the scorn of the very 
subjects of despotism! How art thou fallen, 
morning star of freedom! And has it come to 
this? Must thy children blush to pronounce 
thy name? Must we cower in the presence of 
the Christian world? Must we be degraded to 
the lowest place among Christian nations? Is 
the sword, which wrought out our liberties, to 
be unsheathed now to enforce the claims of 
slavery on foreign states? Can we bear this 
burning shame? Are the free States prepared 
to incur this infamy and crime? 

We withhold other extracts, with the ex- 
ception of the ciosing paragraph. The peru- 
sal of this, with those we have presented 
above, must; it seems to us, make every reader 
an anti-slavery man—decided, avowed, un- 
qualified, immovable ;—unless he be a man 
devoid of both patriotism and philanthropy— 
avictim of prejudice, and “a child of bell.” 
It will waken the desire in every generous 





d between us, touching the habits of Dr. 
Sprague. At the same time, I received, with- 
out seeking it, from other quarters, clear and 
abundant proof, that the doctor was in the 
habit of drinking wine on various occasions. I 
proceeded to review the sermon, in Zion’s Her- 
ald, and for a reason, to which I shall presently 
refer, stated that he was in the habit of using 
wine ‘‘ with becoming moderation.’’ This threw 
the doctor into a state of painful excitement. 
He avowed that I had publicly charged him 
with being ‘‘ an habitual wine drinker;’’ sus- 
pected Mr. Delavan as my authority; and, with 
great impetuosity, denied the charge he had 
made against himeelf, but has never yet been 
prevailed upon to deny the statement, presented 
by me. 

After Mr. Delavan had left the office of 
Chairman of the Ex. Comm of the N. Y. State 
Temp. Society, and during the chairmanship of 
Mr. Taylor, Dr. Sprague sought permissien to 
search the office for autographs. He applied 
for this purpose to Mr. Scovill, the clerk; and 

as Mr. Scovill has publicly certified, asked if 
Mr. Delavan had not corresponded with me. 
The doctor has repeatedly stated his great 
anxiety to obtain my autograph. Mr. Taylor, 
it seems, thought the doctor was after no good, 











to use a popular expression; or, perhaps, he 
thought a man whose ‘‘ duties were so arduous,”’ 
might be better employed about his Master's 
business, and accordingly refused his request. 
After Mr. Phelps became chairman, he applied 
again, and was permitted to do pretty much as 
he pleased, by Mr. Phelps, who was either ig- 
norant of his duties, or overpersuaded, by the 
doctor, to gratify his passion for aulographs. 
Accordingly he, the doctor, bore away eighteen 
or twenty of my private, confidential levers to 
Mr. Delavan. Messieurs Harris and Staats, two 
gentlemen of Albany, who, by Mr. Delavan’s 
request, have examined these letters, have pub- 
lished their opinion, that they are ‘strictly 
private and confidential.’”” Mr. Delavan him- 
self declares, that these letters are private and 
confidential, referring to other men.and things 
than Dr. Sprague and his affairs. Dr Sprague 
has taken copies of these leiters, and read 
them to divers persons. From these letters, he 
has: inferred, as he supposes, the contents of 
Mr. Delavan’s letters to me, and thereupon he 
has grounded a charge against Mr. Delavan of 
duplicity. Dr. Sprague subsequently returned 
my letters to Mr. Delavan, with the charitable 
purpose of overwhelming him with confusion, 
no doubt. Upon Mr. Delavan's remarks, touch- 
ing the conduct of Dr. Sprague in regard to 
these letters, Messieurs Mcintyre and his col- 
leagues, the committee of five, have founded 
their gross and groundless charge against Mr. 
Delavan. All which is subject matter for evi- 
dence and argument. It is melancholy, my 
dear sir, to witness these gymnastics of clergy- 
men and church members—forgetting the bible 
indications in cases of dispute—disregarding the 
discipline and order of the churches—rejecting, 
as in the present case, the explicitly tendered 
arbitration, by Mr. Delavan, of the whole mat- 
ter, to one of their own number—and rushing, 
with every mark of malice prepense, into the 
ordinary secular journals, and there, in the very 
midst of rum, sugar, and molasses, like so 
many martinets, posting their brother commu- 
nicant and fellow worshipper, as a wicked liar 
and calumniator! 

In the controversy between Mr. Delavan and 
his pursuers, my name has been rather freely 
and frequently employed by the parties. In 
connection with a letter from Dr. Sprague to 
A. McIntyre and others, bearing date March 
30th, 1842, there is published a letter from A. 
Spencer to Dr. Sprague, bearing date March 
22,1842. Mr. McIntyre and his four confede- 
rates, who were pleasantly designated, the 
other day, on account of their violence and pre- 
cipitancy, as ‘‘the hair-trigger committee,” 
have ushered in the letter of Judge Spencer, by 
stating that it is ‘from one of the most distin- 
guished jurists of our country.’’ Dr. Sprague 
also publicly declares of Judge Spencer, ‘* if 
there is higher legal authority than he, I know it 
not.”” 
to say this; and the declaration, from such a 
quarter, must be very comforting to the Chief 
Justice. 

It is quite refreshing to turn, amidst such a 
wilderness of unmitigated sterility, such broad 
acres of loose non sequilur, such masses of 
false argumentation from distorted premises, to 
such an oasis as this—one short letter from a 
gentleman, whose mind has been trained, by 
the discipline of years, among sciences more 
exact. I should do great injustice to Mr. Dela- 
van—possibly to myself—if I permitted this 
letter to pass upon the world, unattended by a 
running commentary. 

It is very evident, that Dr. Sprague and his 
allies would have it believed, that the ‘* delica- 
cy’? and ‘* propriety’’ of his and their conduct, 
douching the removal, perusel, transaription, 
and partial publication of my private, and con- 
fidential letters to Mr. Delavan, are points, 
now definitively and judicially settled, by the 
letter from A. Spencer. I rather think these 
points are not so settled. _ Questions of casuis- 
try can be settled quite as satisfactorily, by con- 
scientious men of good common sense, which is 
geod common law, as by civilians; and I am 
yet to learn how the high legal authority of 
the Chief Justice in New-York is to be employ- 
ed, in settling a question of ‘ delicacy.’’ 

Judge Spencer concludes his first paragraph 
with these words: ‘*I have carefully read all 
that has been made public of this controversy 
and will rapidly state some of the facts, neces- 
sary to the formation of a correct opinion.’’ 
Rather too ‘‘rapidly,’’ I fear. Dr. Wither- 
spoon wisely observed to his pupils, that there 
were two kinds of facts, those, which had hap- 
pened, and those, which had not, and suggested 
the propriety, while adjusting their premises, of 
selecting from the former class, if they desired 
to draw sound conclusions. Now, Judge Spen- 
cer must have read my declaration, repeatedly 
uttered, seven years ago, and recently renewed, 
that I never charged Dr. Sprague with being 
‘*an habitual wine drinker,’’ in manner and 
form as set forth by Dr. Sprague, in his misrep- 
resentation of my words, obstinately persisted 
in by him, in disregard of reiterated allegations 
to the contrary from me. The perfect truth of 
my averment is readily perceived, by a reference 
to the review. Judge Spencer, though he has 
** carefully read all that has been made public 
of this controversy,’ proceeds to reason on the 
old, false assumption of Dr. Sprague, that I 
had charged him with being ‘‘ an habitual wine 
drinker.””’ When men have not the manliness 
to correct their misrepresentations, there is no 
course left but to follow them, through all their 
shiftings and doublings, and front them at 
every turn and angle. I therefore, to refresh 
the memory of Dr. Sprague, republish a letter 
which appeared in Zion’s Herald, in 1835. 





To the Editor of Zion’s Herald : 


Dear Sir,—I have concluded my remarks, over the sig- 
nature of Theophilus, upon the sermon of Dr. Sprague. [ 
beg you to accept my acknowledgements, for the very 
obliging manner in which you have received my commu- 
nications —When Dr. Sprague complained, that Theophi- 
lus was anonymous, I offered, as your files will testify, to 
append my name to all future numbers, if he would ex- 
press a wish to that effect, which, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, he has never expressed. 

The only ground.upon which the Rev. Dr. Sprague can 
demand the evidence of any matters, stated by Theophilus, 
is a specific denial of the truth of t matters. r have 
proffered the evidence to the gentleman, upon these very 
simple conditions, so frequently, in your nal, that 
may seem a work of superetogation to tender it again. 

It will not be forgotten, that the intimations, made by 
Theophilus, were not presented as grievous'charges: We 
should indeed be justitied in rejoicing, if the cause of tem- 
perance bad reached such a pinnacle of prosperity, that it 
would be “ libellous ” to say of a minister of the gospel, 
that he was “‘ in the habit of using wine with becoming 
moderation.” After a close examination of my own mo- 
tives, upon the present occasion, I can discover —y to 
be repented of, and I find nothing to recantor recal. The 
suggestions, which have proved particularly obnoxious to 
Dr. Sprague, and which have produced a measure of ex- 
citement, which appears to have had an injurious effect 
upon thesunderstandings of some of his over-zealous 
friends, were intended not at all as an offset to his argu- 
ments; but to qualify his monstrous imprecation of God's 
wrath upon all who differed from hun in opinion. 

** awful sentence,” as Professor Stuart calls it, has called 
forth, from that gentleman, a severe but well-merited 
buke, in the Temperance Intelligencer for August. 
tended nothing more than to convey the i , that sucha 
tremendous denunciation could not gracefully proceed 
even from the lips of a thorough-going cold water man, 
and surely net from the lips of one, who was in the habit 
of using wine after preaching, and exhorting, and at wed- 
dings, &c. &e. In taking leave of the sermon of Dr. 
Sprague I offer him my friendly salutations, and tender 
once more to the reverend gentl upon the d 

I have named, and to him a’one, as the only claimant, 
written evidence in support of every assertion, and every 
intimation, which I have offered to the public, in the col- 
umns of the Herald, 

In subscribing this article with my name, I render a 





simple act of justice to you, my dear sir, who have so kind- 
ly sustained the credit of Theophilus, by the authority of 
your owa. 


Lam, very truly and respectfully, 
3 our friend and servant, 
L. M. Sancenrt. 
Judge Spencer observes, ** It appears te me 
quite evident, that Mr. Delavan himself never 
considered the letters as private or confidential. 





To suppose otherwise would be to suppose him 


jan exceedingly thoughtless or careless man, 
Mr. Dela- 
}van has solemnly asserted, that he did consider 


jwhich I have never thought him.”’ 
the letters confidential. 


he does not believe he ever did! 
pleasant sue to be sure. 


Spencer's opinion. 


j 


man; and THEREFORE these 
never held to be confidential by Mr. Delavan 


on what Judge Spencer thought! 


careless and thoughtless man, 





graphs”? is carried on. But Mr. Delavan’ 
construction of the character of these letter 


not think them confidential. Judge Spence 
knows full well, in whom is the fee of those let 


Harris and Staats have — 
letters contain ‘* passages, relating 


dential character.’’ 


fidential. 


Sprague did them c 





and such as were not! 
public letters, belonging to the office, wh 


first! 


official letters! 
them only to two or three! 


Judge Spencer says 
Here is a 
But the friends of 
Mr. Delavan may not be so deeply alarmed, 
when they calmly examine the grounds of Judge 
None bat an exceedingly 
{ thoughtless or careless men would have left 
| confidential letters so exposed; Judge Spencer 
has never thought Mr. Delavan to be such a 


letters were 


So the syllogism depends not on the fact, but 
This comes 
of stating facts ‘* rapidly."", Now the truth is, 
Mr. Delavan’s friends, so far as I have heard, 
think him, in this instance, an exceedingly 
I have no 
doubt he thinks so himself. Mr, Delavan may 
| be generally careful and thoughtful. He cer- 
|tainly was indiscreet in leaving his private, 
| confidential letters, in a public office, situated 
lin any town, wherein the “trade in auto- 


cannot change their character, even if he did 


ters, if I may so express myself, provided they 
are confidential; and I entertain not the slight- 
est doubt that they are strictly so in the eye of 
the law. For, though I retain no note of them, 
I have a recollection that I wrete freely to Mr. 
Delavan of men and things; and Messieurs 
that these 

other in- 
dividuals than Dr. Sprague, of a strictly confi- 


Since Judge Spencer has ventured an opmmon, 
that Mr. Delavan did not consider these letters 
confidential, I will venture an opinion that Dr. 
If he 
had thought otherwise, why discriminate be- 
tween such as were ‘‘ suitable for autographs,”’ 
If they were common, 


shew them so warily, and to so few persons at 
Why hold around them such an envelope 
of privacy, which belongs not surely to mere 
Why aver that he had shewn 


the real author of those attacks furnishing the alimens 
Judge Spencer next observes; ‘* As I under- on were reo ier yeur gp lr hy 


—_—___ — ——— 
support, which Mr. Delavan afforded to the 
office, which he held, was greater, notoriously, 
than that afforded by any other man. He fh, 
after such an occupancy, as though the office 
were still his own; and, if he ever thought of 
these letters, he never dreamt, I presume, they 
his successor would so strangely misconstrus 
the privileges and duties of his office, as te 
give them away!! Weare told, that the orig. 
inal manuseript of the celebrated Alcala poly. 
glott of Cardinal Ximeens was converted into 
skyrockets, Suppose some pyrotechnist, whe 
supported a needy family by his labor and shill, 
had respectfully solicited Mr. Phelps to give 
him a few hundred letters, on file, in the office 
of the New York State Temperance Society, 
for the purpose of manufacturing them inte 
squibs and crackers; Mr. Phelps would probably 
have refused thé request. Yet would net a 
compliance have been quite as proper, and 
much more charitable, than to give them to 
doctor of divinity, a minister of the 

whose duties are 80 ‘‘ardwows’’ that he refuses 
to reply to Mr. Delavan's letters—and to give 
him these letters, for what? to carry on what 
he calls ‘the trade in aulographs,”’ connected 
with all its machinery of exchanges, &c.—* gy. 
duous duties! ** 


Judge Spencer observes, ‘As regards, Mr, 
Sargent there can be no privacy in them, for he 
has published to the world, under his signature, 
all the offensive allegations of these letters. 
The offensive allegations of these letters! The 
Judge probably means the allegations, which 
he presumed to exist in Mr. Delavan’s letters, 
Now sir, you see what comes of stating facts 
“rapidly.’* Phere is no privacy in these letters 
as regards me! and why not? because 1 have 


these letters refer to other men and other mate | 
ters say Messicurs Harris and Staats, in q 
manner strictly confidential. For a chief justiog, —_ 
what wild writing and inconsequential reasoning 

is this! And yet this is the process, by which | 
Judge Spencer proposes to lead an intelligent 
community ** fo the formation of @ correct opin, 
ion! = wa Oy 
Y| The Judge concludes in the following impreg. 


sive manner. 







St 


* But I go farther. Vou came providentiatly and lawtah 1 


ly to the possession of letters, which proved to that 
man, you had reason to regard us your frend, and wnt 






had disapproved of Mr. Sargent’s ferce attacks on you, was 















published the offensive allegations, &c! Now F = 





stand the matter, to your astonishment, you did 
find in Mr. Sargent’s letters, full evidence, that 
his public charge that ‘you was an habitual 
wine drinker,’ was founded on Mr. Delavan’s 
letters to him, and that Mr. Delavan’s letters 


sin.” 


false aspersions, you had as clear a right te take 
tain copies of the letters, asa 


ny man would have to 
and retain a poniard woeened froma the hand da pnp 


I must look calmly, for a few moments, e: 


and re. 






It is very thoughtful of these gentlemen . 


and injurious charge.’’ 


what sort of facts these are. 


I will not adopt Judge Spencer’s phraseology 


to form their judgments too rapidly. 


a smutl part of “+ authori 


were his only authority for making that grave 
This is the way Judge 
Spencer understands it! Well: now let us see 
I have already 
stated, that the ‘* grave and injurious charge,”’ 
as asserted to have been made, was never made. 


and say, that this passage 1s a ‘* false misrepre- 
sentation,’’ but that it is utterly untrue and 
ridiculous, is easily manifested. Now,1 have 
no note of the letters [ wrote, but I beg Mr. 
Delavan te permit the worthy Judge to exam- 
ine,.if he will take the trouble to examine 
them; and, if he will produce any passage 
therein, proving his position, I shall be happy 
to present him with a handsome copy of Lord 
Verulam’s directions and advice to Judges, not 
In the 
first place, so far from being my ‘‘only au- 
thority’? for all I asserted, in regard to Dr. 
Sprague’s ‘‘ habit of using wine with becoming 
moderation,’? Mr. Delavan’s letters were but 


the * In 1 pititibontionastih slink tack 
second place, I must remark, in justice to Mr. tetg.ongy he 


Delavan, that, reading Dr. Sprague’s perver- 
sion of my statement and the repetitions of it, 
in the Albany papers, in 1835, he, Mr. Dela- 
van, forgot what I had really stated; and sup- 
posing, until an inspection of my words, in the 
review, corrected his error, that I had charged 


this interesting passage, before I venture te | 
speak out.—Fierce attacks—attacks founded on © ft 
aliment—vindication of character—foul and — 
false Here cer- 
tainly are materials sufficient for a theatrical 

wardrobe, Impetus is certainly not wanting, — 
but a right direction is. After all, it is very 
>| important to settle the facts, before we talk 
about the philosophy. What in the name of | _ 
sober sense can Judge Spencer mean! I know 
of no foul or false aspersion, nor does this wor. + 
thy Judge, nor does Dr. William B. Sprague,” 7 
Is it a foul and false aspersion *o say, that in — 
1835, he was ‘tin the habit of using wine with — 
becoming moderation,”’ that he took it at wed. 
dings, that he took it after preaching, &c. be 
T apprehend not. This is the substance of the 
whole matter. And the community would have 
been spared the reading of many, very long, and — 
very flatulent “‘addresses to the public,’ but 

for the uncalled for hulesium et clamor of Dr, 
Sprague, and the preposterous charge of 
‘‘wanton fabrication,’? which was entirely 























my words, omitting important qualifying ex ma 
sions, and thus produced an excitement, by % 
ing that he had been rudely accused aa “an hab 
ual wine drinker.’’ I trust this matter, like the — 
advent of Jocusts and grasshoppers innumerable, _ 
hath nothing septennial about it. It is jot 


vet 





Dr. Sprague, in terms unqualified, with being 
‘*an habitual wine drinker;’’ he, Mr. Dela- 
van, in a letter to me, which now lies before 
me, received in 1835, without date, but post 
marked August 24th, writes thus, ‘* you never 
received from me the idea that the Doctor was 
‘an hebitual wine drinker.’ If you got that 
idea, you received it from another source.’’ 
For my qualified statement I had authority 
enough, and Dr. Sprague owes me a debt, for 
my forbearance, in withholding it, of which he 
is quite unconscious. I mean not to say, that 
it proves more than I stated in 1835. It cer- 
tainly came from various sources, and, in more 
than one instance, from personal strangers, 
who were unwilling, that a friend of the tem- 
perance cause should be impudently charged 
with ‘‘a wanton fabrication,” when he had 
uttered the words of truth and soberness. And 
thus we see how very imperfectly the Judge 


seven years since it broke out, in 1835. 


To return to the last salutatory paragraph 
of Judge Spencer: he informs Dr. Sprague, — 
that he, the Dr., came providentially and lew- 
fully to the possession of these letters, 7. 
Sprague said, himself, in a former letter tothe 
public, that Providence put these letters into his 
hands ! The ways of Providence are mysterious — 
indeed, and never more so, than in conducting 

Dr. Sprague, after such unsuccessful at : 
successfully at last, after seven years, into 

temperance office, and putting into his uneu 
pecting hands these very letters; and he, inthe — 
singleness of his heart, thinking of nothing, ail 
the while, but autographs! never, for a 4 
ment, anticipating the wonderful things } 3 
Providence was doing in his behalf. This i 
position is the more remarkable, because, 
Judge Spencer so sensibly observes, it enabled 
the Dr. to vindicate his reputation, in a manner, — 


















opinion.”’ 


: 


papers.”’ 


before. 
Chief Justice! 


in any respect official. 
private papers, saving ever my legal right 


recognized in law. 
point out any law of limitation, which shall ba 


tralize his rights ? 
place, among official letters. 
officer, whose corr d 


P is as extensive 





sionally mingle private and public letters 


bila. 


great privacy from a man’s own wife or 


understands it, and have another example of 
the effect of stating ‘‘ rapidly ’’—** some of the 
facts, necessary to the formation of a correct 


Judge Spencer further observes, ‘*1 do not 
think after Mr. Delavan has placed these let- 
ters on file, in a public office, and rendered 
them accessible to many persons, that he or 
any one else can justly say they are private 
Here, perhaps, it may be thought 
the law is as rapidly stated, as the facts were 
Really! and is this a dictum of the 
These letters were written to 
Edward C. Delavan, and not to him, in any 
quality. There is no pretence, that they were 
They are, therefore, his 


therein, which rights are sufficiently defined and 
Will the learned Judge 


the owner of such létters from claiming his 
private personal property in such letters? Will 
fifty years or more effect a dedication, or neu- 
Truly, they are not in their 
But what public 


as was Mr. Delavan’s in 1835, will not occa- 


Suppose a bundle of letters, on subjects of 


which nobody can comprehend, against ‘oul as- — 
persions, which he made against himself! This — 
is truly wonderful! It is absolutely shocking — 
and revolting, to see what a common-place af — 


fair it has become, to vouch in the Almighty — 








paltry Doctors of Divinity ané — 
Chief Justices commit the wickedness and folly — 
of taking God's holy name im vain in this very — 
foolish manner. Our Heavenly Father's care 
is over all his works. Nothing is too sublime 
—nothing too insignificant for his regard. a ; 

how absurd, how childish, upon every little 06 
currence, which happens to our little selves, to — 
cry out—a present deity—a special int i 
of Providence ! / x 
Judge Spencer says also, that Dr. 8 
came lawfully into possession of these 
Nobody has ever thought of charging 
Sprague with stealing the letters in q 
but Judge Spencer well knows, that x 
abommations, such is the imperfections of sll 
human institutions, may be achieved, not oaly 
in spite of the law, but occasionally im exact — 
pursuance of its provisions. a 

,| Now it has been shewn I think, very clearly, 
that the Judge has gathered and stated his 

?| facts too ‘‘rapidly’* for the ‘formation of & 

correct opinion ;"’ his opinion, founded on such 


r 





getfulness, for years on years; suppose anothe 


who will justify this? Perhaps not. 


official? 





to have been left by a public officer among 
public papers, first for convenience during his 
occupancy there, and afterwards, through for- 


public officer who succeeds Lim, through igno- 
rance of his duty, permits a mouser afier auto- 
graphs to bear them away, to read, to copy, to 
publish them! Can a chief juetice be found 
But are 
not such letters private, though they may have 
been thus placed among others, which are 
Is no distinction to be made between 
letters whose character seems to authorize the 
idea, that the writer or receiver designed to 
surrender them to the public, by placing and 
leaving :hem in a public office; and such as 
these now in question, manifestly private and 
confidential in their nature, certified to be 
strictly such, by impartial examiners, left among 
the public lefters, by an officer, who, for a 
time, had control of the whole, and who, un- 
doubtedly forgot to take them away, when he 
relinquished his official situation? And yet, says 
Jadge Spencer, no one “‘can justly say they are 
private papers! !’’ The pecuniary and personal 


ttali dd is sh ft, f ye ' on stubble and : 
rottenness. As to the garnishing, the poniard = 
the assassins, the foul aspersions, &e. of this 
paragraph, which bas come booming along — 
r| from Albany to Boston, it seemed to us like 
exploded cartridge, though I have no dow 
produced as great a consternation in Albs 
was produced among the frogs, when 
king d ded from Jupiter. Bat I su 
the effect of the first ‘‘eplash”’ is over, and 
are getting ready to leap upon his back. =. 
There is something remaining to be said of 
the “delicacy and propriety” of Dr. Sprague’® 
proceeding in this matter—of the delicacy amd 
propriety of bis treatment of Mr. Scovill, and 
some few additional remarks upon Judge Spewr 
cer’s letter. All this I must defer, Upon om? 
point Dr. Spragoe is certainly mistaken. 1 here 
now lying upon my table a letter, recently 
ceived from one of the best friends he : 
a leman of high standing, expressing 
siostan plate ion; at the conclusion of his letter 
to Messieurs McIntyre, Kc. the committes of 6r#, 
Dr. Sprague professes himself to be their 
“obliged friend.”’ It is thought rather generally 
by such as take the trouble to read the contre 
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Versy here, that a much stronger man than Dr.| perceived the 


discrepancy, between that 


Sprague would become entirely overwhelmed | passage, and some others just above it. 


by the oppressive weight of such peculiar ob- 
ligations, should these benefactors confer them | wish, that abolitionists should 


much fonger. 
Respectfully your humble se:vant, 
L. M. SarGenr. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


The cause of Missions. 


Mr. Eptror,—Are you aware that a prej- 
ndice is gaining ground against abolitionists, on 
the supposition that they are not friendly to the 
Your paper is advo- 


noble work of missions? 
cating the freedom of the slave, and I hope 


will be done with all Christian prudence, lest 
your object should be injured. It is good to be 
olways zealously affected in a good thing. This 
zeal however should always be chastened with 


genuine prudence and religious principle. It 


feared by many that some of the friends of ab- 
olition are withholding their pecuniary aid to 


We only add here, that it is our earnest 
prove the 
sincerity of their professions by their conduct. 
Informed as we were sometime since, that 
some were ready to aid the missionaries, who 
yet had scruples about giving to the cause, 
through the open channels, we stated in our 
columns that the treasurer of the A. B. A. 8. 
Convention, would appropriate as directed, 
any funds entrusted to his care. There is 
then no excuse for any. Let each choose his 
channel of communication, but let none 
decline to give. Heathen are perishing by 
thousands daily, and the messengers of life 
are abroad. They are calling for aid to estab- 
lish schools, and to enlarge, by various 
means, the operations they have successfully 
commenced. Brethren, “Why should the 
work cease?” Let it not fail, on account of 
any apathy of ours. By both our prayers and 
our contributions, let us still run to fulfil our 


it 


the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, on the | Saviour’s last command—*Go ye into all the 
ground that many of its supporters are slave-| world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
holders. { sincerely hope that this charge | ture.” 


against abolitionists is not true. 


Board in its present necessities. 


Christian feeling. 
A Frienp To Missions. 


I cannot 
apprehend any good reason for withholding the 
aid which is necessary to the support of missions, 
nor of giving immediate aid to the Baptist 
It is my ear- 
nest desire that in the next number of your 
valuable paper you will call on all of your sub- 
scribers to afford the needful aid, with generous, 





For the Christian Reflector. 
Another Consideration. 


Dear Bro.Graves:—In arecent communi- 
cation, | adverted to the importance of imme- 
diate effort on the part of Baptists who are 
tbolitionists, in behalf of the heathen world, 
in view of the fact that the missionaries al- 
ready sent forth must be sustained, or be 


Cheerfully will we call on our subscribers diverted from the holy work te which they 


to afford the needful aid, although we are not have consecrated their lives. 


There is another 


without our fears that some of them will de- | consideration, that 1 now wish to place before 
cline a ready response to our call. It is| my brethren of the abolition school. 


clearly the duty of American Baptists to sus- 


You know it has often been said, that 


tain the missions they have planted; and to| abolitionists are so much men of one idea, 
do even more than this. They ought to|that they think of nothing only to see the 


supply the increasing demands which past | slaves liberated. 


This is as false as the 


success and opening fields are continually | hearts are base that first conceived such a 


presenting, and not suffer the work auy where | charge. 


It is impossible that benevolence, 





to decline for want of men or money. And] which seeks to bless the poor, crushed slave, 
abolitionists are under no less obligations to | will turn away from the cries of the perishing 


aid in this glorious cause, than anti-abolition- | heathen. 


It cannot be.' As well might it be 


ists. Nor do we believe that they are less| said, that God has pity for suffering man in 
ready to acknowledge their share of obligation, | one condition, and not in another. 


and to fulfil it. We cannot find, after all, that 


But, beloved brethren, will it do for us to 


this class of the religious community are doing | declare that our hearts are animated by uni- 
so much less than those who are charging} versal benevolence, and yet not give the ex- 


them with the want of a missionary spirit.| pected proofs thereof? Never. 


Here, as 


The pastor who informed us recently that} elsewhere, men will be known by their fruits. 
two-thirds of his church were not doing any|Nor would a truly pious man wish to have it 
thing for missions this year, stated distinctly, | otherwise; and truly pious before God I trust 
that it was not on “abolition grounds” that| those are, who, in the face of learned doc- 
they withheld their contributions ; that slavery | tors, and aristocratic leaders, have had the 
aud anti-slavery were out of the question. Is| moral courage to break away from subjection 
it not the duty of some cotemporary of ours | to the slave-power of this country. 


to call on anti-abolitionists also to do their 


duty ? 


It is well that as yet nothing final has been 


We fear their is fault among them on | done towards a new missionary organization. 


this subject. We begin to suspect that some | Forbearance is the spirit of the Gospel. 
of them are neglecting the cause which they | Towards our erring brethren of the Mission- 
profess to regard as paramount to every other, | ary Board great forbearance should be shown. 


and now when funds are wanted, are charg-| It hasbeen shown. 





They have been pleaded 


ing the whole blame of the deficiency upon | with, by all their love to God and the per- 


abolitionists. 


We are aware that some have begun 


discuss the question whether it is right to co- burdened. 


operate with slaveholders in the work 


spreading the gospel;—but the Missionary | not be a virtue, but a crime. 


ishing nations, to relieve their. brethren, 
to| whose minds they had most unnecessarily 
This they have not done—proba- 
of| bly will’ not do. Longer forbearance would 
So it is under- 


Board know very well that some of the most | Stood, at least by a great majority of abolitionists 
liberal donations which have been put into | °f Baptist churches, with whom I am acquaint- 
their hands within the last three years, have | 4, and who are truly deserving of that hon- 
been made by abolitionists. They know that ored name. 


abolitionists have continued to contribute to 2 r , 
They | We would exhibit the ovjy decisive evidence 


their “treasury until the present time. 


If then it be so understood,—if moreover, 


know that Rev. Mr. Knapp, while he publicly which a man can give of the generous and 
declares himself an abolitionist, and no one | Compassionate sentiments of his heart,—and 
doubts his sincerity, urges on the churches, if, when pro-slavery men inquire, “what have 
and especially those who are converted.| you done to mitigate the woes ofa dying 
through his instrumentality, the duty of sus-| World ” we would point to sacrifices made, 
taining liberally the Foreign Missionary cause, labors expended, results achieved, worthy of 
and to do this through the existing Board. the followers of him who, “though he was 
In his sermon to the converts of Boston, de- | ich, for our sakes became poor,” let us, O let 
livered the day before he left the city, he did | US enter, without delay, into the field of For- 


this, unequivocally and emphatically. 


He | eign Missions. From a work to which we are 


referred to the fact that some dissatisfaction | Called, not less by the instinctive promptings 
had been expressed with reference to certain | Of humanity than by the appeals of a Saviour's 
measures pursued by the Board, and frankly love, we cannot turn without more then or- 
acknowledged that he was not quite satisfied dinary guilt. 


himself with some things that had been done ; 


When Martin Luther protested against the 


but he said, until another organization was | C'ruptions and userpatnns of the Church of 
formed, no man ought to withhold his contri- | Rome, but protested in vain, is it to be sup- 
butions from the treasury of the one already | Posed that he looked upon her as the instru. 
existing. The prejudice which “is gaining ment which God wonld use for the diffusion 


. wee ; satiani P 2 
ground against abolitionists, on the supposi- of Christianity through the earth? 





Who 


tion that they are not friendly to the noble doubts that, as with a prophet’s ken, he look- 
work of Missions,” is utterly unfounded. ed through future age, and saw the power of 
Propose the inquiry, ask these “disorganizers ” anti-christ continually on the wane, he also 
a ° 6 H 

how they regard the missionary enterprise—|®*¥ the — ehurch “coming up our of the 
and they will rise by thousands to answer, | ¥ilderness,” at first hardly possessing an in- 
“We love it, and we feel bound to sustain | f@nt’s strength, but ultimately encompassing 
it.” And moet of them will add an expression | #"4 blessing and saving the world ? 


of sincere sorrow, that there should be any 


The true church, in some of her branches, 


occasion for a diminution of confidence in the | ™®Y often be obliged to raise her voice, as 


existing Board. They will say, How sad 


jt | Luther dig, against usurpations and corrup- 


is—how much it is to be lamented, that they tions which mar her beauty and threaten her 


did not, individually as well as collectively, overthrow. 


If her voice be unheeded, there 


pursue an open and manly course at Balti. |"@™ains one course only for herto pursue— 


more! 


What a mistake did Northern friends | 9 9" and do the work of winning mankind 


of missions make, in joining with Southern | @ the government of the avd ee "oan 
members, to support a ticket from which the | Precisely where + rmggnenantterr seg erga: 


name of Elon Galusha was erased !—The fact | [°W*Placed. 


To them, emphatically to THEM, 


is, abolitionists deprecate the evils by which the Lord is committing the work of evange- 
good and honored men have made themselves | !izing our guilty race. They may, as Luther 
subject to censure. They grieve to think did, look through future ages, and see the 
that the confidence mutually cherished triumphs of our holy religion, when borne by 
throughout the denomination with reference them to the parched lips of pagan tribes. 
to this great and common object, has been | Phey may also see the signal defeat, in the 
weakened by what they regard as an over- enterprise of rhissions, of all those who 
weening desire, on the part of some Northern | Practically endorse the doctrine of sending 


brethreu, to conciliate the South. 


only this, they grieve, that when the whole | from its woes. 
country is suffering from pecuniary want, and 
contributions from the South are small and in- 
frequent, the deficiency of funds in the Foreign 
Mission Treasury, should be charged either 
directly or by implication, entirely upon abo- 
litionists. And especially that their supposed 
withdrawal from the support of missions 
should be ascribed, as it has been by a 
religious journal in this city, to “ envy, disap- 
pointed ambition and green-eyed jealousy.” W 


And not|8ome souls to hell, that they may save others 


L. Carey STEVENS. 
Richmondville, Apr. 1842. 





For the Christian Reflector. 

“what! shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
and shall we not receive evil? Job 2: 10. 

This isan interesting question, suited to the 
day of affliction, addressing itself to the heart 
ofthe Christian. Its answer ought to still 
every murmuring thought, and to bow the 
ill] soul in holy submission to the will of God. 











our minds in pleasing review, and we should 
most delightfully say, in holy submission, “Let 
the Lord do with us as seemeth him good.” 
Such a feeling will be consistent with our 
| duty, will lighten our burthen, and cheer our 


| hearts. Homo. 





Duty of Churches at the North 


The brother, who sends us the following 
communication, is aware that he takes strong 
ground, and reasonably supposes that many | 
conscientious Christians, whose views, in the | 
main, accord with his own, are not yet im- 
pressed as deeply as himself with the impor- 
tance of the duty he urges. It is this 
consideration which induces him to write. 
He exhibits the earnestness of sincerity— 
writes like a man who feels all the sympathy 
he professes ; but firtn as are his convictions, 
and deep as are his emotions, the spirit he 
exhibits is kind and Christ-like. So, we 
doubt not, his communication will be read 
with interest and be well received. We trust 
he will excuse us for dividing his article, on 
account of its length and our press of 
matter, 

Por the Christian Reflector. 

Mr. Eprror—I wish through your columns 
to express a few thoughts, in regard to the 
connexion which exists between the churches 
at the North and the South, with reference to 
the subject of slavery; and the duty of individ- 
uals ard churches, in relation to this subject. I 
feel that it is a subject on which there should be 
action—that we should act in relation to it, as 
we should with reference to any other sin of 
like magnitude. We may have a correct theory 
as te the best measures to be adopted in order 
to abolish the system of American slavery, yet 
it will avail nothing towards an object so de- 
sirable, until we act in accordance with that 
theory. As Baptists, we believe immersion to 
be the correct mode of administering this ordi- 
nance. Now suppose we did nothing more 
than believe this fact, and refused to carry our 
principles into practice; should we accomplish 
much towards establishing this ordinance on a 
scriptural basis? Suppose, farther, that we re- 
fused to do thus for fear we should cause a 
division amongst Christians—produce excite- 
ment—disturb the peace of the churches, &c., 
&c.—should we be acting the part of Christians 
—as followers of Him who has said, *‘ Follow 
thow me?’’ Most certainly not. And it is pre- 
cisely thus, with us, in relation to the subject 
of slavery. 

Now let us for a moment look at the institu- 
tion of American Slavery. And what is it? A 
system of iniquity and oppression, probably as 
greatas ever existedon earth. An institution 
which makes merchandise of the souls and bodies 
of men, who are created in the image of God, and 
subject to his moral government! A systeim 
which usurps the prerogativesof Jehovah, and 
bids defiance to the commands of the Most 
High!! 

And by whom is this institution of iniquity 








such charges tend to restore their confidence We are exceedingly pleased in the time of 
prosperity with all the favorable circumstances 
that| in which the providence of God may have 
placed us; and we look around with delight in 
the prospects before us, expecting, perhaps, a 
long continued course of joy and satisfaction. 
But when we consider our character as sin- 


—to win them back to their “first love 2” 
Will men who know in their hearts, 
they cherish a deep and sincere regard, not 
only to the missionary cause, but to the 
Missionary Board—that toward the men who 
compose that Board, they cherish no feelings 
but those of the utmost kindness and sympa- 
thy—will such men be conciliated, and all 
their suspicions of injudiciousness and error 
be scattered to the winds, by words like these 
—by the charity exhibited in this positive 
assertion with reference to their motives? 
Says our contemporary, “The time has come 
for all to decide between doing good in an 
humble, quiet, peaceful, forbearing, charitable 
way, and fishing in the turbid waters of strife.” 
We have thoughts enough to fill another 
column, this passage being used as our 
text. But we forbear ; only recommending it to 
the special consideration of its author. 
Perhaps on reviewing the article, 





what reason have we thus to felicitate our- 
We have no merits on which to 
ground such hopes, but on the contrary, have 
cause to prepare for and expecttrials. When 
these come upon us, then will be the time to 
look back with grateful recollection on the 
blessings of the days that are past, humbiy ac- 
knowledging the justice of God in rebuking 
us for our misimprovement of previous favors. 
The day of affliction, when sickness and 
troubles come over us as with a cloud, is the 
time when our meditations should be much 
employed on the providence and character of 
he has| God. All his attributes should pass before 





not only defended, but supported? By profess- 
ing Christians! By those who profess to be 
guided by the example of the blessed Jesus— 
those who claim that they are born, not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God! Astounding fact! 
solemn reality!! 

But the churches at the North, and in all the 
non-slaveholding States, with a very few excep- 
tions, are in full fellowship with those who de- 
fend and aid to sustain this institution. Con- 
sequently their influence is given in favor of the 
system, the assertions of their individual mem- 
bers to the contrary notwithstanding. Say what 
we will ia condemnation of this institution, it will 
prove unavailing towards its overthrow, so long 
as we receive those to our communion who are 
guilty ofdefending and supporting this system. 
And not only are they thus in “fellowship with 
it, but they refuse to take any action whatever 
condemnatory of the system. Those of us who 
desire and urge a decided expression on the 

bject, are idered as calling their attention 
to matters which do not concern them—causing 
divisions—disturbing their peace, &c., &c. And 
not only this, but the ministry, the profess- 
ed ambassadors of the Lord Jesus, who are 
commanded by Him to preach ‘deliverance to 
the captives, to ery aloud and spare not,’’ 
are verily guilty, with reference to this subject. 
They refrain, to a great extent, from calling the 
attention of their hearers to it, and regard 
it as a subject foreign to the objects of church 
organization and pulpit instruction. 

Now L seriously inquire, such being the case, 
if it be not the immediate duty of every Christian 
abolitionist, to labor assiduously, affectionately, 
and earnestly, to disconnect this institution from 
the church? Can we be faithful in the cause of 
our blessed Redeemer, and neglect this duty? 
No, my brethren, we have a great work here to 
perform. We cannot neglect it, and be the true 
friends of God. Remember we are to follow 
our Redeemer through evil as well as good re- 
port. Ifwelove them only, which love us, 
what reward have we? Ifwe salute our breth- 
ren only, what do we more than others? We 
are to make God true, though we make every 
mana liar. Let the ‘‘dead bury their dead,’’ 
should be our motto. 

The church of Christ is the instrumentality 
employed by God for the conversion of the 
world. That this may be achieved, she must 
not only define in what righteousness consists, 
but be herself a living manifestation of its 
purity. She must not only refuse to permit sin 
jin her pale, but rebuke it without her bounds. 
| She is mighty in pulling down the strong holds 
| of iniquity, just in proportion as she is pure. 
External opposition can avail little against her. 
in comparison with internal corruption. What- 
ever evil opposes the spread of holiness, must be 
sought out and destroyed. She is to be the 
light of the world, a city set on a hill. 

Christianity teaches its votaries, rather than 
to seek to be the greatest, to be content in the 
lowest place, nay, to be the servant of all. It 
breathes in every heart the spirit of impartial 
mercy and justice. Hence, the claims of hu- 
manity can never be foreign to it. It cannot 
leave the question undecided, whether man has 
a right to hold his fellow asa chattel, or wheth- 
er slavery is a righteous system. Whether a 
church member has a right to sell his brother, 
to'separate families, or to bequeath them at 
death to an unknown posterity. Whether 
Christians have a right to keep beings ignorant 
of science and religion, and render that a sealed 
book which Christ has commanded all to search, 
These are questions which Christianity cannot 
decide; and to decide them in accordance with 
the prinicples of Christ, is the duty of the 
Church. And that church which is silent in 
regard to the system of American slavery, 
which does all this, and more, is verily guilty 
in the sight of heaven. She cannot be the 
light of the world, a city set on a hill. This 
institution not only sunders the dearest ties of 
affection and of blood; but lays its hand upon 
the eternal interests of its plundered victims. 
This is its crowning act of guilt. Though the 
doors of the sanctuary stand open, he must not 
enter; freely as the Bible circulates through the 
land, it passes not to him; its invitations of sal- 
vation to all mankind, are not even permitted 
to be sounded within his hearing; till worn with 











toil, his body sinks unlamented into the grave, 
and his soul ascends to the bar of judgment, 
unprepared for its retributions! O! my God, 
forgive those of thy people, who are guilty of 
upholding this institution. May they see the 
sinfulness of their course, and repent as in dust 
and ashes. 

We never can think upon this system of wick- 
edness and oppression, without astonishment 
at the apathy of Christians, at the North, with 
reference to it. How can the sufferings and 
tears of nearly three millions ofimmortal beings 
for whom the Son of God suffered and died, be 
regarded with such indifference? How can such 
feelings be cherished, and such aspersions be 
cast upon those, who would affectionately urge 
the duty of decided expressions on the subject? 
O: our Heavenly Father! we feel affected in 
view of such conduct on the part of thy pro- 
fessed people. Father, forgive them, and lead 
them and us to imbibe moreof the spirit of our 
blessed Redeemer, and labor more faithfully for 
the establishment of thy kingdom in the hearts 
of men.* 


* See Reflector, Dec. 16, 1842. 
(To be continued.) 





Description of a Discourse deliv. 
ered by Rey. Mr. Knapp. 


We copy the following article from the 
Boston Courier. We are not aware who is 
its author, nor did we hear the particular dis- 
course referred to. But.we hesitate not to say 
that itis an honest and “beautiful sketch. 
Probably few of our readers have seen the 
Courier, and if theydiavg Rot, we are confi- 
dent they will thank’ us for this insertion, 
Those who are familiar with Mr. K’s. preach- 
ing will recognize the picture—and those 
who have never seen or heard him, will form, 
by this sketch, some conception of the 3im- 
plicity, homeliness, truthfulness, impressive- 
ness of his style. 


Exvver Knapp.—The attention that Mr. 
Knapp attracts every where, and the extraor- 
dinary effects ot Mae by his preaching, 
indicate some peculiarity or talent not generally 
possessed: unless, indeed, we admit, what some 
contend for, that all the effect is specially from 
God. ‘A Paul may plant, and an Apollos 
water,’ but God giveth the increase.’’ This 
supernatural agency is not, however, in this age 
of the church, admitted by all; and natural 
causes are inquired after, when uncommon 
effects are produced. It has been said, that 
the continued interest he excites is very much 
occasioned by the narrative nature of his dis- 
courses. To this might be added, the dramatic 
dress in which they are frequently clothed. He 
often introduces real or imaginary characters, 
acting and speaking in a manner appropriate to 
each. 

I had intended some time since, to have 
given a sketch of some portions of a particular 
sermon, embracing both the narrative and the 
dramatic; but the language and peculiarities 
have now faded from the memory. I can only 
give an outline or skeleton of certain parts, 
showing the plan or principle by which they are 
characterized, leaving the reader’s imagination 
to fill up what is wanting. 

The text was in Acts 13: 40, 41—‘*Beware 
therefore, lest that come upon you which is 
spoken of in the prophets: Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and perish: for I work a work in 
your days, a work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, though a man declare it unto you.’’ 
After some introductory remarks upon the 
danger and folly of despising the warnings and 
the operation of the Spirit of God, especially 
at the present time, when they are so remarka- 
bly manifest, he proceeded to specify instances 
of this great sin, and of its consequences, cited 
from the Old Testament. He began with 
Moses in Egypt, who showed his divine com- 
mission to Pharaoh, in the miracles he perform- 
ed, and in the judgments brought upon the 
land by Pharaoh’s despising them, and refusing 
to liberate the Mebtews, whom he kept as 
slaves. This greet menarch, ecid he, beheld, 
and despised, and wondered, and _ perished. 
He also saw the red sea miraculously divide for 
their passage, and im yo doubt ‘‘wondered”’ at 
so astonishing an event;—but he ‘‘despised and 
perished:’’ he and his armies were ove: whelmed 
and drowned in its waters. The preacher here 
introduced, in his peculiar manner, by way of 
parenthesis, the observation, that Moses was 
an Abolitionist. The Hebrews were slaves in 

gypt, and he, by command of God, undertook 
to restore their freedom, to abolish their 
slavery, and to raise them to the rank of a 
flourishing, independent nation. In this, after 
great opposition, difficulty, and suffering, he 
finally, under God, succeeded. 

Mr. Knapp next alluded to the destruction of 
Sodom. Lot warned the wicked inhabitants of 
the consequences of their great sins. He finally 
predicted the destruction of the city and all the 
inhabitants, on a certain day, by fire and 
brimstone. They only laughed at the predic- 
tion, They called him a fool or a fanatic. 
The Universalists gathered around him, and 
asked him if “‘he thought a kind and merciful 
God would destroy a whole city, men, women, 
and innocent children, in so barbarous a 
manner? No, they had a better opinion of 
God. He was not such a cruel, malicious, 
unmerciful being, delighting in the misery and 
ruin of the children he had created.’? On the 
morning of the appointed day, the sun rose in 
all his beauty an Jendor: there was not a 
cloud to be seen in the whole heavens. The 
air was pure and serene, and there was never a 
fairer prospect of an uncommonly fine day. 
“*Ah, (said they to Lot) what do you think of 
this? Does this look like a storm of fire and 
brimstone? You see now what nonsense you 
have been telling us.’ They ‘‘despised’’ him 
and his preaching. But, by-and-by, the air 
began to change and become impure, the sky 
was overcast, the sun was obscured, and the 
heavens gathered blackness. These despisers 
began to ‘‘wonder:’? they became alarmed. 
At length, the thunderings and the lightnings 
commenced, and torrents of fire and brimstone 
were poured down upon this wicked and devo- 
ted city. Every soul perished, except Lot and 
his family, who departed in season to escape. 
Thus, these sinful and depraved unbelievers 
‘‘beheld, and despised, and wondered, and 
perished.”* : 

Allusion was now made to Noah, and the 
building of the Ark. He proclaimed the 
coming of the flood, agai warned the people to 
prepare for it. He set an example by beginning 
to build an ark; and during the many years of 
his labor upon it, he ceased not to warn and 
advise all around him. But they would not 
believe him. They would, however, collect 
together and look on, and wonder and despise, 
and hold long conversations together. One 
would say, ‘‘Our neighbor Noah is a very good, 
kind, well-meaning man, and a good citizen, 
and it is a pity he should be led away by such 
strange notions.”” ‘‘Yes, (said another) he 
means well: he is pious, sincere, and benevo- 
lent, and talks to us, no doubt, in good faith; 
but he has got a strange kink in his head, and 
there is no getting it out of him. I am afraid 
he will ruin himself in building this great 
useless ship.”” ‘*So am I, (said a third.) He 
is not only honest a#d pious, but he is a man 
of excellent sense, and very shrewd in every 
thing but this. But he is perfectly deranged 
about this bugbear of a flood, and I am afraid 
he will soon become perfectly insane. He is 
evidently a monomaniac, if nothing worse.’’ 
«*What a strange, inconsistent notion it is (said 
a fourth) to think that God, just as he has got 
his new world well peopled, after so many 
years, will now destroy all he has done, render 
all his labor useless, and be obliged to begin 
again! No—God understands and contrives 
and foresees better than all this.” ‘Yes, 
(said a fitch) our neighbor is, in the main, a 
very good kind of a man, andI pity him. But 
I am afraid that by this absurd fanaticism, he 
will not only injure himself, but that he will 
make hundreds of others equally insane, render- 
ing them unhappy in themselves, and useless, if 
not burthensome, to their families and to the 
community. I think it might be well to collect 
a mob in the night, set fire to hjs useless ark, 
and drive him away from this part of the 
country.”? Thusthey beheld, and despised, and 
wondered, till the flood came; till the predic- 
tions of Noah were fulfilled, and the unbelieving 
people were all drowned. They despised and 








| perished—despised the warnings of God, and of 
| bie authorized servants, and the fate of these 
| despisers was total, irremediable destruction. 
| David and Goliah were next introduced. 
| When the heathen giant challenged all Israel to 
single combat, and the stripling David accepted 
|the defiance, his own people, even the people 
j of God, beheld, and wondered, and despised. 
He trusted in God only, and in his aid; but his 
| efficious friends insisted on his putting ona coat 
lof mail and heavy armor. They said he could 
|not possibly conquer or defend himself without 
lit. They wanted to send him to a theological 
institution, to prepare himself by human means, 
for being capable of becoming a successful in- 
strument of God. Many of the Baptists do the 
same in ourdays. They think God cannot or 
will not empower his humble instruments to 
do great good, and convert souls, unless they 
have first been to a college or a divinity school. 
But God needs nothing of all this. So David 
took off his heavy, artificial armor, and trusted 
only in God and the little sling which God could 
easily render effectual. When Goliah and his 
associates saw this boy coming forward un- 
armed, they beheld, and despised, and wonder- 
ed. They laughed at the idea of an unskilful 
shepherd-boy’s pretending to oppose this migh- 
ty Goliah, especially unarmed. But though 
they despised and wondered, yet this armed 
giant wasslain by little David, strengthened 
and directed by the God of Israel; and the un- 
believer perished. 

The taking of Jericho was also adduced. 
When the inhabitants saw the Israelites marching 
around their city, blowing ram’s horns, they 
beheld and wondered. They could not imagine 
what it all meant, When they discovered that 
the Hebrew general expected to take the city 
by this means, they not only wondered, but 
they despised. They laughed at such a general, 
pronounced him a fool, and felt perfectly safe 
under the operations of such a new and strange 
act of war. They had expected he would at- 
tempt to throw dowm their walls by battering 
rams, instead of ram's horns; and they could 
perceive no connection between blowing horns 
and the falling down of strong walls. But God 
could render any means effectual; and by this 
method, foolish as it seemed, was Jericho taken, 
according to the divine command. Though the 
people of that heathen city beheld, and despis- 
ed, and wondered, yet they perished. 

Elijah’s challenge to the priests of Baal, and 
his calling down fire from heaven to consume 
the wood and the sacrifice, was alluded to; 
but it is unnecessary toenlarge. These instan- 
ces, with the descriptions and expressions, and 
novel, unexpected remarks, fixed the attention 
of a crowded audience through a long discourse. 
The application and conclusion were addressed 
to the conscience and the feelings, in reference 
to what he considered the wonderful operations 
of God then going on in this city. He warned 
all present not to oppose this work. He invited 
them to join in it; to repent and be converted, 
and save their ownsouls. But if they would 
not do this, let them not prevent others: ‘*For 
if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it: lest haply ye be found even to 
fight against God.’’ ‘‘Beware, therefore, lest 
that come upon you which is spaken of in the 
prophets: Behold despisers, and wonder, 
and perish.’’ MELANCTHON. 
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More from Lowell. 


Dear Bro. Graves,—God still continues to 
work in this city with mighty power. Sin- 
ners are falling before the truth and yielding 
obedience to the commands of Christ. In- 
deed, it is a solemn and rejoicing time. 
Solemn, because God is here by the convinc- 
ing influence of his Holy Spirit, and many 
sinners seem to be determined to resist that 
Spirit, and finally go down to hell. Rejoic- 
ing—because “heirs of the kingdom” are 
multiplying daily, and sinners are being 
awakened to a consciousness of their danger, 
and are fleeing to Christ for refuge, being led 
to see that in him is their only hope. 

At the First Church, last Sabbath, Bro. 
Ballard baptized 47. Of this number twenty- 
one were males, sixteen of whom are heads 
of families. There are 44 candidates who 
expect to go forward to-morrow, a large 
number of whom are young men. Beside 
these there is a large number who are wait- 
ing to “come out from the world,” and con- 
verts are daily increasing throughout the 
city. We have held meetings every night 
since Bro. Knapp left us, which have been 
fully attended, and increasing interest and 
solemnity have characterized them all. 

At the Worthen Street Church, last Sab- 
hath, where Bro. Knapp has been laboring 
for two weeks with his usual success, Bro. 
Porter baptized 20, and a large number more 
are indulging hope. 

Bro. Knapp commences his labors with the 
Third Church (Bro. Naylor’s) on Sunday, and 
let it be the prayer of every Christian that 
God will shower down still greater blessings 
upon this highly favored city. 

As I remarked ‘in my last letter, there is no 
open opposition manifested as yet, although 
there is a mighty conflict going on in human 
bosoms. All that seems wanting now to 
ensure the complete triumph of the cross, is 
for Christians to hold on in prayer, and never 
think of giving over, while engaged in“ Zion’s 
war,” until death shall come and call. the 
soldier home. A. B. W. 

Lowell, April 16, 1842. 








Revivals, 


New Axpany, Ia.—The Cross and Journal 
contains accounts of revivals in Georgetown, 
Ohio, and New Albany, Ia. Of the latter 
place the writer says ; 

That is a city containing six or seven thou- 
sand inhabitants, situated on the Ohio river 
just below the falls. When I arrived there, the 
meetings had been in progress for several days. 
The Lord had been displaying his mighty 
power in the conversion of some precious souls. 
The work continued with increased interest 
during the ten days which I labored with the 
church. When I left, twenty-six had already 
been baptized, and thirteen others received, a 
part of whom hed been baptized before; and 
ten others had embraced hopes during the 
meeting, who had not yet united with the 
church. 

The church in New Albany is highly favored 
in having the faithful labors of Elder. B. C. 
Morse, late from New Jersey. Br. Morse has 
been there about one year, during which time 
the church has increased about seventy in 
numbers, and full more than that in character. 

Waxerie p, R. J.—Rev. Cyrus Minor writes 
from this piace to the Christian Secretary ; 

**God in his boundless mercy has seen fit once 
more to visit the people of my charge with the 
rich displays of his forgiving grace. On the 
13th of March last, I had the pleasure of going 
down the banks of our Jordan, where, in the 
presence of 600 persons, I baptized in the name 
of the Triune God, twenty-four young converts 
all rejoicing in a Saviour’s love, and that they 
have ‘‘chosen that good part which shall never 
be taken from them.’’ .The revival apparently 
seems but just commenced. Every day brings 
with it new cases of conviction and conversion. 
I have no doubt but there will be as many to go 
down into the baptismal waters on next Lord’s 
day, as there were onthe last. Crowds press 
to the anxious seats every evening, When our 
last invitation was extended for those inquiring 
totake the anxious seats, upwards o forty 
made their appearance. The x of the Al- 
mighty is manifest throughout the village. As 
it was said of the Egyptians, previous to the 
Hebrews making their departure, ‘‘God smote 
all the first born of the land, and not a house 
was Jeft but what init was f some one 
dead,” so may it be said of us,as = people. 
Rarely can there be found a house which 
not contain some one dead to sin and the al- 
luring objects of this fading world. Like Mary 
in the days of our Master’s incarnation, may we 
all be found at the Redeemer’s feet, seeking 
none other than the will of Him who died that 
man might live. 





Fast Winturor, Mr.—A_ correspondent 
of Zion’s Advocate says, 
“The anxious seats are crowded; old and 


| young,  ( and middle aged, the man of three 
t 


score and ten, and the youth, are all sharers in 
this truly great work. Some of the most influ. 
ential men in town have beea humbled uoder the 
mighty hand of God, and made to ‘bow to the 
mild sceptre of Jesus.’ At the Village, every 
impenitent person in the congregation has 
been known to rise for prayers. The number 
of those that are participants in this blessed 
work, it is impossible now to estimate; but it 
must exceed one hundred. The work in increas- 
mg, and conversions occurring daily of such as 
we hope ‘shall be eternally saved.” ’’ 


Warenronn, Cr.—A revival commenced 
about the first of January, when a series of 
meetings was held. Twenty-nine have been 
baptized and about thirty more are hopefully 
converted, 


Mipp.ietown, Cr.—Forty-four h 
baptized into the fellowship er en viet 
Baptist Church, and ten others have been 
received as candidates for the ordinance, 


Lesawon, Cr.—The Lord is carrying on his 
work in this place, Thirty have been baptized, 
and a number more are hoping in the mercy o 
God ‘ 





Rev. E. R. Pinnsy has resigned the pasto- 
ral care of the Church at Greenville, and be- 
come Pastor of the Baptist Church at Seneca, 
Falls, N. ¥Y.—to which place his correspon- 
dents will accordingly address him. 





Rev. Foroxpa Brsror has accepted the 
call of the Baptist Chureh in Middlefield, 
Mass., and entered upon his labors there. 
Correspondents will direct accordingly. 





, For the Christian Reflector. 
The Baptism of Saul. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is perhaps the dictate of 
wisdom usually to pase, in silence, such arti- 
cles on the subject of baptism as have recent- 
ly appeared in several religious journals con- 
ducted by Pedobaptists. Certainly, some very 
plausible apology is necessary to justify a re- 
ply tothe disingenuous ridicule and uncour- 
teous insinuations, which have lately graced 
the columns of some of them, but from which, 
Iam happy tosay, the Boston Recorder has 
hitherto been comparatively free. It ought 
to be understood thafthe time has come when 
a sneer at a sacred rite will not be regarded 
as an argument againstvits validity. We have 
none of that sensitiveness which shrinks from 
the discussion of any article of our faith, but 
we do claim, in all such discussion, a Little 
candor—a claim which is in some danger of 
being altogether “repudiated,” if we may judge 
from some articles that have recently appeared, 
and we regret to add, from one which we find 
in the last number of the Recorder; the au- 
thor of which has either forgotten or despised 
itin his endeavor to make « hiome-thrust upon 
the Baptists. 

Without copying the writer’s example, or 
sympathizing in the least with the difficulties 
arising from a deficiency of rivers in Namas- 
cus, and which he must have completely obvi- 
ated to every one’s satisfaction, we will notice 
the great obstacle, existing in his own mind, 
and which he has distinctly presented to 
others, against the baptism of Paul—a baptism 
in which, he informs us, the disciples “did 
not depart from the usual mode.” We could 
not however avoid thinking of the regret 
which some of our judicious friends of the 
present day must feel at the great haste which 
they manifested itt so soon getting this “young 
convert into thé water.” The difficulty 
alluded to, andedwekt upon with particular 
emphasis, “is this—“the famished and weak 
state of Paul’s body” would not permit bap- 
tism. Had it not been for bis quotation from 
Acts 9:9, we might have supposed from his 
representation, that Paul had fasted as long 
as did the Saviour in the wilderness, and that 
his strength was completely exhausted. The 
narrative however does not allude to this fast as 
remarkable for either its length or its results. 
His rapid recovery shows that his constitu- 
tion did not suffer a very severe shock. He 
commenced preaching “straightway,” Acts 9: 
20. It is quite clear that it did not exceed 
in length by many hours those which, when a 
Rparisee after “the straitest sect,” he was ac- 
customed to observe “twice a week.” Itis said 
that he fasted “three days,” and so, in Jewish 
phrase, it was said that Christ “after three 
days” rose again. Yet ull acknowledge that 
by the Jews’ mode ef speaking this amounted 
to less than two days according to our idiom, 
Paul had nearly finished his journey, and 
Ananias, beholding, as «id Peter, when asleep, 
a vision, early on awaking proceeded to obey 
the command which he had received from 
God. Is itthen probable that Saul, long ac- 
customed to frequent fasting, would in this 
short time approach so near to “famishing ?” 
and how much, probably, would his weakness 
have influenced him to neglect or pervert a 
positive command ? What terrible chill did the 
waters of the sunny clime of Damascus pos- 
sess, that this duty should be so very bazard- 
ous? Sound physiology is in this case per- 
fectly harmonious with correct theology. We 
would suggest to the author the importance 
of considering in his next number a few verses 
of the chapter preceding, and, explaining it 
“jntelligibly,” show us that Philip as well as 
Paul was a Pedobaptist. Bartiste. 


Appeal to Young Men. 

The following touching and impressive 
appeal, we hope will be read and pondered. 
It was forwarded to the Editor of the Watch- 
man, with a request for its publication, by our 
esteemed brother, and is dated, 

Banoxox, 81am, July 7th, 1841. 

To the Yo Ministers of my Country, and 
the Students of Newton, Hamilton, Thomaston, 
New Hampton, &¢. 


Dear Bareturen,—I have just reached 
home, having arrived here on the evening of 
the 3d inst. 1 find the need of fellow laborers 
here is much greater than I represented to 
you on my late visit. Dear bro, Slafier, on 





Will you do nothing to extend the knowledge 
of that Jesus in whom you trust, and in whom 
you rejoice? Will not the churches su 

you? Ask them. They will not say, No. 
| rust in God. He will provide. 1 have too 
jmuch on my hands to write at large. With 
j solemn earnestness I ask shall the 


|Siamese mission be relinquished, or will 
| some of you come to its rescue ? 


Most anxiously, yet most affectionate! 
your brother, in the Gospel! of Christ, 0 
Jyo. Tarcon Jones. 
ee 


Correction Corrected, 


Since the publication of our bast number, 
original documents have been shown us, 
proving covclusively that at a meeting of the 
Federal St. Baptist Church, in this city, Mareh 
2G 1540, a vote was unanimously passed to in 
vite the Rev, Jacob Knapp to hold with them 
a series of religious meetings. 





(P" Zions’s Herald says, “That the Bap- 





tists are notorious proselyters, is read and 
known by all other Christian denominations, 
who have had the misfortune to witness their 
Operations.”—And, he might have added, they 
have wonderful success in proselyting, Having 
so much Scripture to support their priaciples, 
all they have to do, with candid and inquiring 
minds, seems to be to let them know what 
Baptists believe, and point them to the Bible. 
The circulation of tracts, and filling up of 
newspapers with long-winded arguments, and 
scurrillous attacks on other sects seent® entirely 
unnecessary. 





Tur Boston Miscexrany of Literature and 
Fashion. Bradbury, Soden & Co, Boston, 
April, 1812. Splendid engravings—eleg 
printing—choice literature—increasing pop- 
ularity and circulation, 








Deatu or Joner Horman.—The death of 
Hon, Jesse L. Holman, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the State of 
Indiana, has been announced in the papers. 
Judge Holman was also a Baptist minister— 
and a man of rare virtces and intellectual 
endowments. Says the Ohio Statesman, 
“With a heart overflowing with kindness and 
benevolence towards all mankind, he secured 
the love and respect of all who knew him, and 
died universally lamented.” 





friends of this paper are of course the friends 
of the cause of temperance, and will be pleas- 
ed to see that a writer so deservedly popular 
as Lucius M, Sargent, Esq., has selected it as 
the medium of his communications to the 
public, The article furnished by his pen, for 
this number, is longer than others that may 
succeed it; as he wished to clear up the 
ground, and open the way for free rema 
hereafter. 4 

Laconic Sermons No. 7, Bro. Colver’s com- 
munication, Revival at Harwich, and some 
other articles on hand, will appear next week, 
We thank 8, W. P. and hope to hear from 
him again. 


— General Intelligence. 


Says the Washington correspondent of the 
Worcester Spy, 


A bill to add two regiments of infantry and 
a corps of horse artillery to the army has been 
read twice in the Senate, Is it not time to 
raise some question ubout “large standing ar- 
mies in time of peace?’’ Our army isinereased 
every year almost, op some pretence or anoth- 
er, though really to defend slavery—and the 
generous North Ishes the must of the sul- 
diers and money to am while the South 
graciously condescends to find officers for 
them. 


Lord Ashburton is a good looking old man of 
60, grey headed, but erect, firm in his gait, 
lively and intelligent face, not too lazy to walk 
a mile and a half with Webster to the ore 











Romanism.—The lately elected Mayor of 
Baltimore, Mr. Hiller, is a Roman Catholic. 
“In our city,’’ says the Lutheran Observer, 
‘* the Romanists are Romanists and vote for 
themselves. We have not the slightest doubt, 
that if the Whigs had nominated a popular Ro- 
man Catholic, and the Democrats had 
a Protestant, the former would have succeeded 
by as decided a vote as that given to Mr. 

iller.”? Thos Romanism is intent on gai 
temporal power in this country as well as 
others, and ere long will wield it at its pleasure, 
if Protestants continue to sleep.— Recorder. 


Tur Prorestant Ertscorar Covnon.— 
The Presbyterian says that in 1828, the 
pal Church in the United States only numbered 


that now they have twenty bishops e 
hundred coer They represent their ministry 
as increasing in evangelical spirit and piety. 

In 1839 St. Louis imported her bread stuffs 
from the Ohio river, or from the more eastern 
section of the Union; while in 1841 the same 
city exported 175,000 barrels of flour and 
more than 250,000 bushels of wheat, all grown 
west of St. Louis. 


The Utica Daily News contains a prospectus 
for publishing on board a Railroad car, between 
Rochester and Albany, a neat, unique, 
daily paper, entitled the **Locomotive Gleaner.” 


A company of seventy emigrants, well armed 
and equipped, left Mobile on the 24th ultimo 
for Texas, on an exploring expedition, 

The Mormons profess to have ‘‘the Book of 
Abraham,” found by an English traveller in the 
Catacombs of Egypt, and Jo Smith is transla- 
ting it for their paper. 

A good temper, a good library, a good wife, 

and ee friend, are the four choicest bless- 
ings of human life. 
Hon. Samuel Prentiss, a Senator in Congress, 
has been appointed by the President and Seuate 
a Judge of the United States Court for the 
District of Vermont. 





== —— SS — 


Marriages. 


st = y ————--— -—___} 
In this elty, Mr. Joseph Hanson to Mrs. 


Lucy &, 
In Ro: . 12th inst., by Rev. Mr. Hague, J. 
Taylor, nt Now York city, to Mise Harriet A Gragg, of the 


jatchez, Miss., Hon. Sargent 8, Prentiss, of 
oan. a ( pr Rene and statesman) A -~4 
Mary Jane Williams of Natchez. 











ad calculated much, as an stant, 
bees weloved unexpectedly to a higher 
sphere. Bro. Davenport, my only other assis- 
tant in the Siamese department of our 
mission, has been removed by sickness in his 
family, and probably will not return for 
months, if ever. The whole rupreae ity of 
our Siamese mission, therefore, devolves upon 
a single individual; and bow incompetent he 
is to sustain it, inany of you have had demon- 
stration during the past year. The New 
Testament is to be revieed—a work for years 
—a large — establishment, including 
bindery and type ry, is to be superinten- 
ded—tracts djstribined—the gospel 
—conversations and discussions mai 
tracts written—the sick attended to—new 
fields explored—and many other things of a 
bere ay character, in a climate where near 
half the energies of every inan are exhausted 
—and “who is sufficient for these things ? 
am sure 1am not. Will no one come to help 
me? Christians, will you let your brosher die, 
and the mission le pong ny hime? 
many prayers muc , die wi 
Will fay a no mercy on the dying Simese ? 





In this city, Mr. John Crowninshiel4, 70, Mise Masts 
. Miss Ametia Ll. 
Colburn, 28 Wittiam Knott, 6 yre 7 mens 


“i thekean N.Y. Gh 





act to music by H 
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eight bishops and five hundred other clergy, and 
and eleven 
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For the Christian Reflector. 


Sonnet to Poverty. 


WRITTEN BY AN INDIGENT STUDENT, ON LEAV- 
ING COLLEGE. 

With thee, O poverty! joined hand in hand, 
The rugged steeps of learning have I trod, 
Whilst thou, a painful pause, would’st oft com- 

mand 
And smite me with thy lacerating rod; 
And strive to draw me back, and thrust me down, 
Until I railed, and gave thee frown for frown! 
The mask is gone! thou’st been along my path, 
A guardian angel, from thy strange disguise 
Mistaken for a minister of wrath! 
Thy rod hath driven myself from sloth and vice. 
The toil that taxed it gave it strength and 
health, 
Thy drawing back but made me farther go, 
Like the drawn arrow on the bended bow, 
And neath thy dismal frowns were smiles un- 
lent by wealth, P. W. 8. 








For the Christian Reflector. 


Installation Hymn. 


BY REV. C.’"W. DENISON. 
The charge of God to man! 
The fiat from the throne! 
0! who can all its import scan, 
Or make it fully known? 


Almighty Father! Thou, 
And only Thou, canst show 

The dying worm before Thee now, 
The path his feet should go. 


Thy Spirit can unfold 
The treasures of the skies, 
And from the gross can sift the gold, 
To his believing eyes. 


Oh! guide thy servant, Lord! 
Open his lips in praise; 
Skill him to wield thy Spirit’s sword, 
And live for heavenly lays. 
Newton, Mass. 





For the Christian Reflector. 


J 
Lines 
SUGGESTED ON THE DEATH OF MISS M—— 8— 
OF PROVIDENCE. 
It was the holy Sabbath, and among 
Those who paid their vows at God’s sacred shrine, 
None were more devout, or in communion 
Sweet, had purer joy, than a lovely youth 
On whom my eyes were fixed. Her attitude 
Was that of humble prayer, with heart sincere. 
To gaze upon her countenance, the thought 
Of sickness and of death fled from the mind, 
And centred in decrepid age alone. 
A week had passed 
But ere it fled, that fair and youthful saint 
Had left those earthly courts, no more to breathe 
Her humble prayer, or lift her voice in praise. 
And why? Had that sincere and tender heart 
Grown hard, and in the giddy round of earth 
Again sought pleasure? Ah! no. The solemn 
And impressive knell was borne to my ears 
**She is dead.’? Yes, that youthful worshipper 
Had left this earthly scene of toil and pain, 
To offer homage in celestial light. 
She was an only daughter, and the love 
Which around the fond parents’ hearts entwined, 
Was bound by tenderest ties. Pleasing hopes 
Of future bliss gave wings to fancy’s flight, 
Which placed their loved one on earth’s highest 
point 
Of human happiness, Alas, she’s gone, 
And fondly cherished hopes have passed away. 
She has gone—but from yon celestial world 
On gentle zephyrs borne, a voice is heard, 
Which breathes in accents sweet, her spirit’s 
joy- 
Parents, brothers! why that anguish? 
Why so loth to part with me? 
Earthly pleasures fade and languish, 
Here I roam with spirit free. 
Jesus called me to his kingdom, 
In the sunny days of youth, 
And to save me from temptation, 
Girt me with eternal truth. 
Beloved kindred! cease your weeping, 
Let not sorrow pain your breast, 
Here I’m safe in God’s own keeping, 
Here I find eternal rest. 
You a little, little longer, 
Through life’s thorny maze must roam, 
Then will holy ties still stronger 
Twine us in our heavenly home. 
Brown University, March 3, 1842, 


The Family Relation 


Filial Affection. 


Gustavus III, king of Sweden, passing 
one morning on horseback through a 
village in the neighborhood of his capital, 
observed a peasant girl of interesting ap- 
pearance, drawing water at a fountain 
by the way-side. He went up to her and 
asked her for a draught. Without delay 
she lifted her pitcher, and with artless sim- 
plicity put it to the lips of the monarch. 
Having satisfied his thirst, and courte- 
ously thanked his benefactress, he said: 

‘*My girl, if you will accompany me 
to Stockholm, I would endeavor to fix 
you in a more agreeable situation.” 

‘‘Ah, sir,” replied’ she, ‘‘I cannot ac- 
cept your proposal. I am not anxious to 
rise above the state of life in which the 
providence of God has placed me; but 


even if I were, I could not for an instant 
hesitate.” 


**And why,” 
what surprised. 
: **Because,”’ answered the girl, color- 
ing, ‘‘my mother is poor and sickly, and 
has no one but me to assist and comfort 
her under her many afflictions; and no 
earthly bribe could induce me to leave 
her, or to neglect to discharge the duties 
affection requires of me.”’ 

‘‘Where is your mother?” inquired 
the monarch. 

‘In that little cabin,”’ replied the girl, 
pointing to a wretched hovel beside her. 

The king, whose feelings were inter- 
ested in favor of his companion, went in, 
and saw stretched on a bedstead, whose 
only covering was a little straw, an aged 
female, weighed down with years, and 
sinking under infirmities. Moved at the 
sight, the monarch addressed her: ‘‘I am 
sorry, my poor woman, to find you in so 
destitute a condition.” 

‘Alas, sir,’’ answered the venerable 
sufferer, ‘‘I should need to be pitied, had 
I not that kind and attentive girl, who 


J. A. 








rejoined the king, some- 











labors to support me, and omits nothing 
that she thinks can afford me relief. 
May a gracious God remember it to her 
for her good,” she added, wiping away 
her tears. 

Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more 
sensible than at that moment of the 
pleasure of possessing an exalted station. 
The consciousness of having it in his 
power to assist a suffering fellow-creature 
almost overpowered him; and putting his 
purse into the hand of the young villager, 
he could only say, ‘‘Continue to take 
care of your mother; | shall soon enable 
you to do so more effectually. Good by, 


.|™y amiable girl; you may depend on the 


promise of your king.” 
On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus 
settled a pension for life on the mother, 


with the reversion to the daughter after 
her death, 


Miscellany. 


For the Christian Reflector. 


Home Missions. 


Tue American Baptist Home Misston. 
Society A Biessine To “* THE Wesrt.”’ 
In the State of Missouri are seventy 
counties, in which are to be found two 
hundred villages, many of them seats of 
justice, and others of much importance 
from other causes. But few of those 
villages are statedly supplied with Bap- 
tist preaching, and even the counties 
enjoy that blessing only to a limited 
extent. Some of them are entirely desti- 
tute. And yet a great change has been 
effected in that State within the last ten 
years, through the agency of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society. Ten 
years ago, when its population was much 
smaller, it was possessed principally by 
Anti-Mission Baptists. These, as is well 
known, not only object to missionary 
operations, but to evefy thing of a kin- 
dred nature. Even the stated mainte- 
nance of the institutions of religion at 
home finds no favor with many of them.— 
They are ready at all times to raise the 
war club against every measure of Chris- 
tian benevolence, and every person who 
advocates them. 

Now, a considerable proportion of the 
churches, some entire associations, anda 
great many ministers exhibit liberal 
views upon those subjects. Among them 
are about fifty of the churches, and sev- 
eral ministers which then stood opposed 
to their missionary brethren. 

At the time we speak of, very little 
money was contributed by them for be- 
nevolent purposes, It is thought not 
unsafe to say that possibly, not more than 
one hundred dollars in general contribu- 
tions was derived from the whole denom- 
ination in the State. Now notwithstand- 
ing the severe pressure in money affairs 
there, it is safe to say that upwards of 
one thousand dollars have been raised 
for those purposes the past year, besides 
a considerable provision .for their own 
pulpits. i 

Their onward, course of improvement 
cannot now be easily stayed. 

This great change has been effected 

since the organization of the A. B. H. M. 
S. Its missionaries have supplied at 
different periods, between fifty and one 
hundred churches, several of which are 
now able to sustain themselves without 
its aid; among them may be named 
Palmyra and St. Loujs. They have done 
their work amidst great opposition and 
overwhelming difficulties. They have 
fought a hard battle, but have made glo® 
rious advances upon the field. 
Upon this subject a respected corre- 
spondent says; ‘‘If it were possible now 
to divest the Baptist cause in this State 
of all the benefits the Home Mission 
Society has conferred upon it, it would 
bear a strong analogy to the cribs of 
Pharaoh at the end of the seven years’ 
famine. Eternity alone can reveal the 
actual amount of good it has effected.. A 
little longer perseverance in the work 
will produce for it a bountiful harvest. 
A year or two more, and the benevolence 
of Missouri Baptists will tell for itself in 
the cultivation of the barren wastes 
around them. Already they begin to find 
out that they have a work to do, and they 
are willing to do it.” 

From the foregoing sketch, it will be 
seen that the difference in the contribu- 
tions of Missouri Baptists in the cause of 
missions in ten years is as ten to one, 
and that this difference has been caused, 
under the blessing of God, principally 
through the agency of the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society. — 

Bensamin M, Hitt, Cor. Sec. 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Receipts into the Treasury of the 4. B. H. M. 
S. up to April 1st, omitted in former report. 


Massacuvusetts.—Baptist Church Cab- 

botsville, Hampden county, to make their 

pastor, Rev. J. G. Warren, a life member, 
30. 








Connecticut.—Ladies of the 2d Bap- 
tist church, Groton, to make their 
pastor, Rev. Ira B. Steward, a life mem- 
ber, $30. Third Baptist Church, Groton, 
in addition, to make their pastor, Rev. 
Erastus Denison, a life member, ~$24. 
Baptist church, Colebrook, to make their 
pastor, Rev. Zalmon Toby, alife member, 
$30. Baptist church, Canton, in addition, 
tomake Rev. George B. Atwell a life 
member, $29. Total, $113. 
R. W. Martin, Treas. 
we eee ANNIVERSARY. 
© Senth Anniversary of the Am. 

Home Mission Society, will be hela fs 
the First Baptist church in Broome 
street, (near the Bowery,) New York 
April 26th, 1842. The meetings for 
business will commence at 3 o’clock, P 
M. Ten evening exercises, consisting 
chiefly of addresses, will commence at 
half past 7 o’clock. 

It is expected that brethren from ‘the 
West” will be present and address the 
Society —Bensamin M. Hitt, Cor. Sec. 








For the Christian Reflector. 


Germany and Denmark. 


The following letter from the devoted Oncken, 
though written in haste and not designed for 
publication, will be read with interest by the 
friends of truth and righteousness: 


Hamavure, Fes. 23, 1842. 
My Dear Broruer ALLEN,—Though I 
have but a few minutes to give to these lines, I 
feel it incumbent on me to acknowledge the 
receipt of your friendly epistles, and the various 
sums as specified by you, for my personal use. 
On the first of next month there is a vesse 
direct to New York, when I shall write to you. 
Exercise your patience, therefore, a little longer. 
In the mean time present my grateful thanks to 
the generous donors of what you have sent me, 
and tell them that they have relieved me from 
many an anxious thought. I have now all and 
abound, and from the assistance rendered me, I 
have been enabled to alleviate the distresses 
of our persecuted brethren in other parts. 
You, my dear brother, have put me under a 
debt I shall not be able to repay, but there is One 
who can and will: it is He who suffers not the 
cup of cold water given to a disciple, to be left 
unrewarded. May the Lord Jesus repay you, 
and the dear brethren and sisters in America, 
who have thus ministered to one of the least of 
God’s servants, 
Rejoice with me, dear brother, that the Lord 
is still with us to bless and make us a blessing. 
We have now fifteen churches, and though 
many of them have been called to fiery trials, 
all have stood their ground and have increased 
in number, and I trust, in grace and knowledge. 
We had to rejoice in an increase of 21 converts 
in 1841, and seven or eight persons are en the 
point of being baptized now. Our meetings are 
crowded to excess, and all bid fair for a far 
greater extension of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
In Denmark God has kindled a fire, which no 
created power will be able to destroy, as long 
as our brethren keep to the Bible. The perse- 
cutions to which our brethren have been sub- 
jected, have all been overruled by God, to the 
furtherance of the gospel. 
The missionaries, brethren Mecenster, were 
liberated in November last, and since then, 
though strictly prohibited from preaching, 
they have proclaimed the glad tidings to 
multitudes, and many have been converted and 
baptized. 
But I am under the ity of closing; in 
less than an hourI have to preach. To your 
esteemed partner, my beloved sister in the 
Lord, my affectionate regard; I shall attempt 
to write her also, soon. The Lord bless you, 
dear brother, and yours. Affectionately and 
gratefully, 





J. G. ONcKEN. 





Am. and For, Bible Society. 


The above delightful communication from 
Bro. Oncken was kindly forwarded us by 
Bro. I. M. Allen, Asst. Treas. of the Bible 
Society. Accompanying it are the receipts of 
the Society from Feb8 to April 2, which we 
regret ihat want of space compels us to omit. 
Their total amount is $2.052,30. 





Peter Scriber on Disunion. 


Among the odd and curious things of 
the day, istohear folks talk about dis- 
union; just as though it was a matter that 
only required a few chaps in Congress to 
threaten to bring about—and it was done. 
I remember well, when I was a little boy, 
there wasa good natured, honest, good 
for nothing sort ofa character, who made 
traps, and sleds, and kites for us boys: 
andthough he was an old fellow, yet 
took about as much pleasure in using 
them as we did. If, by any chance, any- 
thing did not please him; or in other words 
we refused to gratify any of his whims, or 
fancies, or exorbitant demands on our 
limited means, he would begin first to 
grumble and grow}; and if that would not 
bring us to his claims and terms, he would 
take up an old saw, and clapping it across 
his leg, say, ‘‘Well there is no use in my 
having legs, and I’ ill jut turn and saw 
them off.” This was always sure to 
frighten us; and one and all would rush 
up and pray and beg him not todo so; 
and if he would only desist we would do 
all he wanted us todo. Thus for years 
he kept us in perfect subjection; bnt as 
the time rolled on, we grew wiser, and 
many ofthe boystaunted him, and had the 
audacity to dare him to the trial of sawing 
his leg off. And whilst some of the 
youngsters cried with fear, the old fellow 
seized the saw, set the teeth, and flour- 
ished and slatted round, and—and upon 
the whole, said, that ‘‘if it was not for 
the little boys, whose hearts would break 
if he did it, he would not only saw his 
legs off, but afterwards saw his head 
off. Lhd 

This is a true story, and since I have 
grown to manhood, I have often been 
reminded of it when I hear folks threaten 
‘‘disunion.” It did alarm me at first, I 
must confess, but I have since learned 
better. And now I say to all disunion- 
ists, in and out of Congress—You had 
better try it; for, like the old rogue with 
the saw, if you don’t get sick of it before 
you get through, I am mistaken. 

N. Y. Amer. 





Ancient Drunkeries. 


The existence and extent of drunkenness 
a hundred years ago were the subjects of 
discussion in both Houses of Parliament. 
Lord Carteret said he had seen the peo- 
ple lying insensible in the gutters as he 
passed tothe House, and Lord Cholmonde- 
ly mentioned the same circumstance. The 
Bishop of Salisbury said that boards were 
put up inscribed with ‘‘you may here get 
drunk for one penny, dead drunk for 
two pence, and have clean straw for noth- 
ing!”’ And the proprietors of the houses 
accordingly provided cellars and places 
strewed with straw, to which they convey- 
ed those wretches who were overwhelm- 
ed with intoxication. Inthese dismal 
caverns they lay until they had recovered 
some use of their faculties, and then they 
had recourse to the same mischievous 
potion. The price of gin at that time 
was sixpence per quart —London as it is, 





Romantic History. 


In England, a number of years since, 
a young man, game keeper toa noble- 
man, became acquainted with a gentle, 
good natured and assuming lass, in his 
neighborhood, and they became mutually 
attached. The courtship continued a 
year and a half, when by the decease of 
the nobleman and the transfer of his prop- 








erty, the young man whose real name we 


will not give, but whom, for perspicuity, 
we will name Walton, was deprived of 
employment. He resolved to leave his 
native country, and seek a home and for- 
tune in America. Previous to his de- 
parture, he went to bid farewell to the 
maiden-with whom he had spent so many 
pleasant and happy hours. Knowing his 
limited resources, aad aware ofthe in- 
surmountable obstacle to their union, the 
maiden with a spirit of self-sacrifice, well 
worthy of her sex, bestowed privately 
upon her departing lover, a purse of 
eleven guineas, which thrift had enabled 
her to gather for a day of need. Walton 
came to New York, and found it all he 
had anticipated. He commenced a small 
business, and prospered in a moderate 
degree. 

The maiden lost all trace of Walton, 
and, two years after his departure, was 
united to a young man, who shortly after 
this event, resolved to leave his native 
land. The newly married pair came to 
New York, but learning nothing of Wal- 
ton, and struggling with stinted means, 
removed into the cuuntry. 

A few weeks since, there arrived in 
this village, from New York, a couple of 
gentlemen, on a hunting excursion. 
They were in search of game not far 
from the village, when happening to meet 
a middle-aged woman, whom he immedi- 
ately discevered to -be an emigrant from 
his native country, one of the gentlemen 
entered into conversation with her, and 
they soon learned each other’s history. 
It was Walton and the woman of his first 
love, thus strangely met, after so many 
years of separation. He drew from his 
pocket a well stored wallet, and placed in 
her hands a roll of bills declaring that 
nothing could give more pleasure than to 
return, with interest, the money she had 
so generously given him when about to 
quit his own for a strange land. This is 
strange, but in all important particulars a 
true history. 





Anecdote of Frederic the Great, 


It was inthe early part of Voltaire’s 
residence at the Prussian court, while all 
were fascinated by his genius, that there 
chanced to be at Potsdam an Englishman 
who excited astonishment by his memory, 
which was so extraordinary that he could 
remember and repeat word for word any 
piece, though of considerable length, 
which was read or recited before him. 
The king sent for this man, put him to 
the test, and was amazed at his talent. 
Immediately afterwards, Voltaire sent 
word to Frederick that he wished to have 
the honor to read to him one of his new 
poems. The king assented, but deter- 
mined tohave some fun with him. He 
directed the Englishman to place himself 
behind a screen, and to pay particular 
attention to what Voltaire was going to 
read. Voltaire came, and read his poem 
with the utmost pathos, but it seemed to 
make no impression ‘whatever on the 
king. When he had fished, the author 
asked his opinion of - it:-—Frederick re- 
plied that he had lately remarked that 
Voltaire had, for some time past, been 
stealing the works of others and giving 
them out for his own: and that he was not 
the best pleased with this conduct, which 
he had not expected ofhim. Voltaire was 
thunderstruck at this reproof: he declar- 
ed by all that was sacred, that it was un- 
deserved. ‘‘Nay,’ said the king, ‘I will 
convict you at once: the verses which you 
have just read are by an Englishman.” 
Voltaire vindicated himself with still 
greater vehemence, and swore that the 
composition which he had read was his 
own. ‘‘Come forward, then,” said the 
king, turning towards the screen, ‘‘and 
recite the verses which M. de Voltaire 
pretends to have made.” The English- 
man gravely stepped forward, and repeat- 
ed Voltaire’s poem without the slightes; 
mistake. ‘‘Now,” said the king to Vol- 
taire, ‘‘am I wrong?” ‘'O Heaven!” 
exclaimed the enraged poet, ‘‘hast thou 
no lightnings left to blast the villain who 
would rob me of my verses! This must 
be the effect of magic, which drives me 
to despair!” Frederick laughed heartily 
at the scene, and rewarded the English- 
man for the pleasure which he had afford- 
ed him.—Campbell’s Frederick the Great 
and his Times. 





Lead us not into Temptation. 


Three Indians inthe vicinity of Green 
Bay became converts tothe Temperance 
cause, akhough provemsly.given to “‘put- 
ting the enemy into their mouths that 
stole their brains.” The white men 
formed the charitable resolution to try 
their Indian sincerity. Placing a can- 
teen of whisky in their path, they hid in 
the bushes to observe the motions of the 
red men. The first one recognized his 
old acquaintance with an ‘‘Ugh!” and 
making a high step he passed on. The 
second laughed, saying, ‘‘Me know you!” 
and walked round. The lastone drew 
his tomahawk, and dashing it to pieces, 
said, ‘Ugh! you conquer me—now I 
conquer you.” 





Luther’s Hymn for the Martyrs. 


In the third volume of D’Aubigne’s 
History of the Reformation, just publish- 
ed by Mr. Carter, is the narrative of 
Henry Voe, John Eesch, and Lambert 
Thorn, the three proto-martyrs of the 
Reformation, who were burnt by the 
Popish inquisitors at Brussels, on July 1, 
1523. Of that event Erasmus remarked, 
that the result was if the lighting of the 
fire had sowed Protestants. 

Martin Luther, however, seized, the 
opportunity to commemorate the blazing 
murder of those three young Christians, 


Germany and the Netherlands, the hyma 
and music which he composed were 
chanted in the towns and villages by all or- 
ders of the people, and enkindled the high- 
est enthusiasm in the cause of truth, and 
burning affection for the faith of those 
witnesses for the Lord. It is a most no- 
ble song. 


THE MARTYRS. 
Flung to the heedleas winds, 
Or on the waters cast; 
Their ashes shall be watched, 
And gathered at the last— 
And from that scattered dust, 
Around us and abroad, 
Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God! 
Jesus hath now received 
Their latest living breath— 
Yet vain is Satan’s boast 
Of victory in their death. 
Still—still—though dead they speak, 
And trumpet tongue, proclaim 
To every waking land, 
The One availing Name! 

Three hundred years have elasped, but 
that charming hymn has not lost one par- 
ticle of its hallowed fervor and excite- 
ment!—Chr. Intel. 





Paul glorying in the Cross. 

Yes; when he was the wonder of the 
world for piety, and the most majestic 
pillar of the church for every thing great 
and good, even then, he saw nothing 
between him and hell, but glorying in the 
cross alone. It was all his salvation and 
all his desire. Every hope he cherished, 
was founded on the blood of atonement; 
and every grace of his character was ac- 
quired by faith in it. He saw nothing, 
thought of nothing, depended on nothing, 
in or about himself; but clung to the 
cross aa simply as the dying thief. 
What a lesson to all, and especially to 
those who are afraid to trust their naked 
souls, to the finished work of Christ. 
And be it known to you, that in all this 
silence about every thing but the cross, 
Paul was not carrying his self-denial, or 
humility, to an extreme. His conduct 
was humble compared with that of many; 
but he did, he felt nothing more than is 
necessary, when he thus fully put and 
kept out of sight every thing but his faith 
in Christ. He was silent on nothing that 
deserved to be mentioned; for nothing 
deserves mentioning but the cross of 
Christ, when the salvation of the soul is 
spoken of. Indeed every thing we ad- 
mire about the apostle, was part of that 
salvation, and the effect of glorying in 
the cross; and therefore, could be no 
cause of either. Paul, therefore, owed 
it to others, to exemplify this fact by his 
own spirit and habits. 

But he owed it likewise to God and the 
Lamb—to continue glorying only in the 
cross. The Saviour never tires of ap- 
pearing in the midst of the thone, as a 
Lamb that has been slain; nor does God 
cease to be well pleased with the atone- 
ment of his Son; nor does the Eternal 
Spirit weary in glorifying Christ; and, 
therefore, both as a minister and as a 
child of God, Paul owed to his Father, who 
loved him, to the Son, who died for him, 
and to the Spirit, who sanctified him, to 
cherish an undecaying, an evergrowing 
attachment, to the cross. And this he 
did. He died with noble readiness for 
what he lived with manly devotedness. 
He gloried in the cross, when it brought 
him to the scaffold. He was right; his 
way was as direct, and his welcome as 
sure to heaven, as the entrance of Christ, 
the forerunner, could make them, and 
that was certain!—Philip. 





The Duty of Colored Americans. 


We make the following extracts from an 
article under this head, in the last Emancipa- 
tor. 


*sA question of still deeper interest relates to 
the duty of the free people of color, under the 
new construction given by the Supreme Court 
to the Constitution of the United States and the 
Act of Congress of 1793, concerning fugitives 
from slavery. 

That decision is so unexpected, so unreason- 
able, so irreconcilable with the great principles 
of law, affecting the rights of personal security, 
that it would be presumptuous to attempt to 
determine, at this moment, how far it will subject 
the free people of color to the liability of being 
enslaved by kidnappers. No doubt, the cu- 
pidity of the unprincipled _will be tempted to 
push to the utmost the facilities given by that 
horrid decisi Viol » fraud, perjury, ju- 
dicial corruption and bribery, will run riot under 
the countenance of that high tribunal. Some 
have feared that, so far as law is concerned, 
the decision has broken down every def 
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59 WASHINGTON STREET, BosToON, 
Publish the following valuable works: 


y ow and History of Missions. A 
Record the Voyages, Travels, Labors, and Suc. 
cesses of the varwus Messionaries whe have been sent 
forth by Protestant Societies and Churches to evangelion 
the Heathen, compiled from authentic documents ; 

ing a complete Missenary Reposiiory. Illustrated by aw- 
merous engravings from original drawings, made expressly 
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Classes. By Howarp Matcom, A. Illustrated by 
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bath Schools. a Rev. Wa. Hacue. Vol. J.—Gospel of 
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Sabbath School Class Book; comprising 
ous Exercises on the Sacred Scriptures. By E. Lincoun. 

Lincoln's Scripture Questions, with answers 
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the Bible. 

Scripture Natural History, containing a de- 
scriptive Account of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects 
Reptiles, Serpents, Plants, Trees, Minerals, Gems, an 
Precious Stones, mentioned in the Bible. by Wirwiam 
Canrenter, London ; with improvements, by Rev. Goa- 
nam D. Ansotr. Iilustrated by numerous Engravings, 
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Peck’s New Gu for ae to the 
West, containing Sketches of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Missouri, Michigan, &c. By J. M. Pecx, A, M., of Mlinois, 
Improved edition. ’ This work tells all about the West. 

Winchell’s Watts, enlarged; being an Arrange- 
ment of all the Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, with a 
Supplement. 

The Sacred Minstrel; a Collection of Church 
Music, consisting of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Sentences, Chants, &c., selected from the most popular 
productions of nearly one hundred different authors, in 
this and other countries. Ry N. D. Gourp. 

National Church Hi ys ining Tunes 
calculated for Public Worship, Anthems and Select Pieces 
for Fasts, Thanksgivings, Christmas, Missionary Meet- 
ings, &c. By N. D. Govin. New stereo. ed., enlarged. 

The Sabbath School armsemy. containing ap- 
propriate Hymns and Music for Sabbath Schools, Juvenise 
Singing Schools, and Family Devotion. By N. D. Gouxp. 
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Neation of PuxovoaicaL, Misce.ttangous, anp ScHoo. 
Booxs, would invite the i those i d,to 
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own publications, a general of Books in t 
various branches of Literature, Science, and ogy. 
Also, an extensive and well stock of Stationerr, 
which they sell at lowest prices. Particular attention 
is paid to supplying Country Traders, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges, Theological ols, Libraries, &c. Special care 
is taken, in selecting works, to have perfect copies. and of 
the latest and most approved editions. 
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Sixth Thousand of Revival Mel- 
odies. 


T= unexpected success which has attended the sale 
of the previous editions of the REVIVAL MEL- 
ODIES, has induced the publisher, at the ion of 
many friends, to add to the work sixteen 

several favorite pieces of music not readil 
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NEW ENGLAND 


TRUSS 


MANUFACTORY, 


P EYRE subecriter continues to manufacture TRU of 
i ery descripiion, at his residence, at the old « * 
site 264, Na. BOS Washington street Restou—(Katetaaetg 
Temple Avenue—up stairs.) All individuals can on 
alone at any time, ab the above place, Having had ge we 
experience, he has afforded reliel to 3,000 
five yoars, and all may rest assured of relief whe may 
anit try trusses of bis manufacture. He is confideat be 
give every lndivitual relief who may cal) on hina. ete : 
KI-The public are cautioned against 4 Poe 
whe phochins what they cannot perform ne mung Wenchy < 
Having worn the ditterent Kinds of Troses, more or 4 
that have been affered to the public forthe last lwenty en 
from different patent manufactories—and sow continees a 
wear those of his own manufacture, he le now able te 
after examining the rupture, what sort of Truss is = 
adapt to all the differeat cages that cceur, wd be has » 
as good Trusses, and will furnish any Kin of Troe thes 
be had elsewhere. Any person that purchases a Tress at 


establishment, if it doos not ewit, can change ual they et” 
well suited, without additional charge oo ene ae 

























J.F.F. manufactures as many as weoty db a 
Trussea, among which are all the diderces rey at. & 
ta 








those of the late JOHN BREATH of this ciny 
ANT ALL OTHERS ADVERTISED IN Dostom 
VICINITY, together with the Patent Elastic Spring 
spring pad; Trusses without steel springs—these give 
ta all cases of rupture—and in a large portion 


fect cure—they can be worn day and night; | we 
and Pivot Truss; Umbilical Spring Trusces le 

ferent ways ; Trusses with ball and socket polwte, 

Prolapsus Ani, by woartng which persons troubled : 


scent of the rectum, can ride on horsetuck with nee 
and safety, He also makes trusses for Prolapews wnt 
have answered ta cases Where passaries have failed, § ‘ 
sary Trusses, Knee Caps, and Back Boards are always 
on hand, As a matier of convenience, and net 
tion, the undersigned will keep on hand the f 
from other manafactories, which they can heve; if hig 
not suit them after a fair trial, they can exchange fer 
them. Dr. Hull’s; Reed's Spiral Trnss Runilell's de: 
de; Salmon’s Ball and y seed Sherman's Patent ; 
Marsh's Improved do; Bateman’s do; double and single 
also, Trusses fo: children of all sizes. t 
Any kind of Prusses repaired at short notice, and 
gond as new. 
*,* Ladies wishing for any of these lnstruments 
waited upon by Mrs. Foster, at the above place, . 
has boon engared in the above business for ten years, * ? 
TitChe subseriber makes and keeps on hand Stested 
for deformed and crooked feet, and is doing this ¢ = 
for children and infants in the city and from out of 4 
Speci of his k hip may be seen at the 





ery, 

tory. =F 
He Uk ewise informs individuals that he will not ; 
complaints Known to any one except when he is 
to refer to them— it being a misfortune, and young 
eae a ie eee ee TTES FREDERICK FOSTER,” 
AMES x 
Boston, April, 142 


Certificate from Dr. Warren. s 
Boston, Jan. %, 
Having had occasion to observe that some perrons 
with Hernia, have suffered much for the want ofa 
skilful in accommodating Trusses to the Previiertien 
cases, | have taken pains to inform mysell o 
of Mr. J, F. Foster to supply the deficiency oc 
the death of Mr. Beath. Arter some months of ¢ 
of his work, T am satisfied that Mr. Poster ia well 
with the manufacture of those instruments ond ingenious 
accommodating them to the variety of cases which . 
feel myself therefore called on to recommend him tomy pm 
fessional brethren and to the public as a person x 
to supply their wants in regard to these important cht 5 
JOUN ©, WA : 


T hereby certify that I have, for several years past, 
the use of Mr. Foster's Truss for laguinal Hervia, and 
to answer every desirable = and consider it far 

ve 


able w any other which | employed, 
JAMES THACHER, M. Bi 
Plymouth, Nov. ist, 1839. ' 
Boston, March 10, 1840 


T horeby certify that T have known Mr. James F, F 
several years last past, and have frequently employed 
in the construction of Trusses and other apparatus for my 
tients, and have always found him ready, capable and 
and equal to the occasion for which I have employed 

JOHN RANDALL, M. 


Certificate from Dr. Coffin, of Lynn. a 

Lyra, Mareh 1, 140, 

T have recommended the Trusses made by James Frederie® 

Foster, of Boston, ina great many Instances for these few 

years past, and it is due to him to declare that in every. Fe, 

instance that has come to my knowledge. his work has | 
given universal satisfaction. ED. L. COFFIN, M.D, 

April 13. uf. 4 
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COPARTNERSHIP NOTICE, — 


THE Subscribers have thia day formed a Copartners! 
under the firm of HOPPS & ROGERS, for the poi 
of carrying on the Hovss, Sian and Omwamentat Paint 


corner of Union and Hanover Streets, rear of Baptist Ch 
formerly occupied by Charles Hollis. 


CHARLES HOP: 
J. W. HW. ROGERS. 


DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT, 
‘ENHIS INVALUABLE MEDICIN 
daily effecting some of the most astcnishing y 

derful cures that ever been known. Ali who have usedig — 
for Asthma, Cough, Spitting of Blood, Whooping O 
Croop or Hives, Consuinption, Chronic Pleurisy, He 
Pain and soreness of the Breast, dificulty of 
every other disease of the LUNGS and PREAST. 
do attest to its usefulness, BRONCHITIS, a disease 
is annually ping tb js upon th ds toa 
ture grave, under the mistaken name of CONSUMPTTi 
is always CURRD by it. » vcbind 

The usual syn pton.s of this disease (Bronchitis) ares 
pegge pot phe Donvee phones, : ’ i 
ng, asthma, tic fever, a spitting up o: Lage aiy 
and sometimes blood. 11 is an inflammation of the 
which lines the inside of the whole of the 
or air vessels, which runs through every part of the 


This Exp 
inflammation, fever, 
a free and Ex n 
It always cures ma—two or three large doses i 
the CROUP or HIVES of Children, in trem fifteen \e 
to an hour’s time. It immediately subdues the violence of — 
Whooping Cough, and effects a aan A cure. Hundreds 
have been given up by their physicians as incurable 
PTION, have been restored to 
Read the fullowing from Rev. Professor 
Hamilton, N, ¥., Oct. 8th, 1841 
Mr. J. J. Foor,—Dear Sir, 1 cheerfully add my 
nial to the lations of Dr. Jayne's 
icines, which have already apeeeret. 1 have found his Cam 
minative successful in my family, in cases where all 
means failed. I have also used with decided benefit 
Expectorant. I would not be without either of these 5 
cines in my family for any consideration. E 
I have the gratification of a persoval acquaintance with Dr 
Jayne. He isan exemplary member of a Baptist church ia 
Philadelphia, and sustains a high seputation in that city as 
a regular and skilful physician. { 
J 8. MAGINNIS, pe 
Prof. in Hamilton Lit, & Theol. Seminary. | 
From Ebenezer Webster, of Providence, RI, 
A Carv.—I give the following facts, that all interested @ 
ited by the operation. Cid 
| ain sixty-four years of age, have been four years ; 
riously afflicted with the ASTHMA, have tried several ; 
sicians, and taken many ‘certain’ cures all of great 
and without any essential advantage. For two y 
ad sy che meeneet ood tin my bed, 2S 
ng Dr. Wadsworth, of this city, about my case v a 
me to take Dr JAYNE'S EXPRCTORANT. This e 
operated as he told me it woulddo, I have taken five mp 
of it. Tcan pope meee ine F bed am el YT}. a 
tightness of the wea. the atomech, w ‘ 
so dreadfully d somed and reduced me. a short, life 


Jan. 4. 
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the public. ‘The whole now comprises a volume which 

it is believed, will be generally approved by the friends of 

Zion, and be speedily i d d in’ fe meet 

ing and the social religious circle. 
Though considerably enlarged, the price of the work 

will remain the same as heactofore, viz:—12 1 2ceats per 

single copy, and $10 per hundred. 

Published by John Putnam, No. 81 Cornhill. 

April 13, 1842. 








Paper Hangings. 


L. MERRIAM & CO. imp and fa 
+ of Paper Hangings, (successors toT. W. Cowdin & 
Co. 184 Washington St. and also to Otis Merriam & Co. 71 
Washington St.) have removed to the latter place, opposite 
the Post Office, Boston, Mass., where they will keep con- 
stantly on hand a large and splendid assortment of French 
and American Paper Hangings, Borders, &c , w 
and retail, at the jowest cash prices. March 30. 








around the personal rights and the domestic 
enjoyments of these citizens. It is hoped that 
things are not so bad, or that, at any rate, an 
enlightened humanity, a rectified public opinion, 
will in a good degree supply the post of defence 
from which law has so basely deserted. But 
in this state of suspense and solicitude, it is not 
easy for us who have never been in like manner 
exposed, to enter fully into the case of our in- 
jured brethren. - Truly they deserve our d 


Knapp on Communion. 


jot published at the Depository of the New England 
8. 8. Union, a Tract on Restricted and Mixed 
munion, by Rev. Jacob Knapp, 


“ tt is believed that much of the efkin@4eeling among 

all denominations, and uncharitable remarks about each 

other, proceed from misconception of each other's senti- 

ments ; and there is no one thing more generally censured 

than restricted communion, as practised by the ist de- 

nomination, and that because there is no one thing more 
a eaad on wad 





commiseration. Many of them know not what 
todo. And in this exigency, it is not easy for 
a white man to give them counsel, for which he 
himself is willing to be responsible, first, at 
the bar of existing opinion, secondly, at the tri- 
bunal of his own manhood, and finally, before 
the throne of his Godand Redeemer. We in- 
vite a frank discussion of the subject, and in the 
meantime will offertwo or three hints towards 
the laying down of some general principles by 
which freemen exposed to be made bond-slaves 
may conduct in such a manner as to keep a 
conscience void of offence, both towards God 
and towards man. 

1. It is the duty of no man enjoying freedom 
to allow himself to be made a slave, ifhe can 
avoid it. 

2. The law, which imposes on a man under 
certain circumstances, the right of self-defence, 
constitutes him so far the minister and execu- 
tioner of the law, and as such, under obligations 
to enforce its penalties ‘“‘for the terror of évil- 
doers.’’ 

3. For whatever q the 
defence of personal liberty may lead to, as to 
the person of the assailant, for the peace of 
society, the assailant, and not the assailed, 
is justly and legally responsible. 

4. Ifa general understanding and concert on 
this subject is known to exist, together with a 
wise foresight in the provision of means, it will 
tend greatly to prevent all attempts at kidnep- 
ping in the free States. 








Lapy-Lixe Amusement.—A lady in 
Mobile recently cowhided another for 
slandering her. This lady must have 








in a short poem. Speedily, throughout 


been a Lady Gay. 


pr d d. The design, then, of 
this little tract, is net only to direet all candid 1 irers 
after truth to tte apostolic practice, but also to rectify mis- 
takes, to remove prejudice and to promote Christian union.” 
Orders from the country will receive prompt atteotion. 
March 30. Depository 79 Cornhill, Boston, 





Revival Melodies. 


o* SONGS OF ZION. For sale, wholesnte and retail, 
at the Deposi ory of the New Engiand 8. 8. Union,79 


im. 
Price $10 per hundred. March 30 





M. SCHWARTZ, 
SAW MANUFACTURER, 
Rear of No. 9, Dock Square, Boston. 


\e/ 


oid Sows of at kinds on hand, or made to order at short 
ne. 
iCo-Sews repaired. 





Upholstery. 
T= Subscribers ha: 


ve formed a conne-tion 
under the firm of BIXBY & MARTIN, and have taken 


Pew and Chair Cushions made to order; also, all kinds of 
Furniture neetly repaired and painted. A share of public 
patronage is solicied. 


March 2 





. -— not entirely free from other Ler eie ‘4 nit 















become fairly burdensome to me. Now! enhop ty; Saaee yy 


Providence, Oct. 26, 1841. wii 

For sale at wholesale and retallby SYMONDS & WH # 

ER, Agents for Dr. D. Jayne, No. 231 Washington Mt. 1 
. Also, by Carter & Wilson, corner of és 

over and Portland streets, Boston. Jan. 4 





BOSTON TEA STORE, 
SIMEON P. ADAMS, 

Choice Tuas, S0cans, 

meraud WinterOu, F. 


. Selected with great 
A general assort 


WEST INDIA GOODS ‘= 
GROCERIES, 
Wholesale and ne ke 


bs 

COURT STREET, — 

Bowduin ca 
Near Square, 4 ‘ 








SCHOOL, THEOLOGICAL AND MISC: 
LANEOUS BOOKS. 


OULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, No 99 Wi A> 
street, have lately received a large supply of se 
all the various departments of Literature, which “g’ 
to the Trade, Country Merchants, Teachers, and 

— on the most reasonable terma 


wk Booxs, Paren, Quits, and all articles of Stato 


ery. : 
seAnnaaus you 1342. | The Token, Gem, Debits Rose, Vir 
et, Gift, Kose of Sharon and F riendsbip’s Offering. i 
ILJ~ All orders sent by mail or pocrecs wit ie enewornd 
nat terms as though the individual were presem 


— 





Cc. DREW, 
MARINE PAINTER, 


No. 8 Count Staest. Bowron. 
On hand « savoriment of Ragrovings aad Lishegeat Be: 
of all kinds, waeinens retail ¥ eg 


? 
<<! 


* HAIR D I 
AR AST dts FURNISHING 
Washington street, under Maritero’ Hotel, where 
stantly kept Stocks, Ready Made Linen, and a great 
wuch as are fora pong oh 
eestor ene of Fancy Goods, . 
N.B. Constantly on hand a superior lot of 
will he warranted Real Emerson’s Razors, whieh 
warranted. 


Real Emerson’s and other 
low prices, by 4. 





ry 





coquny Ree 
sale by WM W,,19 Cornbiil. 





OOK AND JOB PR 1G 
Bilis, Corcalars, Post 
Heads, Checks and Notes of 5 














PRIN’! 
vo 


CHRISTL 

G& Religious § 
PUBLI 

IN BOSTON, MA) 
REV. ll, A. 
OFFICE, Ne. 1 





The Owners Rev 
Year, pay adie always 
oles, paging for ait oe 
sive a eoventh gratis; 
biretwo captor gratie 
gratia: of alactenn, ah 
voce eho will preoere 
Navoa sath copy grat! 
Tas paper will be os 


bald in alvenee, 
Subscribers can Com 
No paper can be dier 

Math befwrehand, an 

the dicretlon of the if 
i All papers wi 

for a discualiowance te 

oubscriver of mat 

hho will he held accoun 


soativuamee, aad mye 
Alleom nna 

edio Address the Py 
Treen canitithe 
Advertisement 

LIABILITIES OF TI 


The laws declare th 
sont, te roapensible for 
mikes use of Ht, eren | 
orlared (tLe be etopye 
take the from 0 

vor te lofi, bul te nett 


Post 0 

Extracts from the 

ooo. 118% “tn every | 

your Office, are ant ta 

are sont, you will ety 

ors, acbling the reas 
taken out. 


Dur friends 
earn ta Benes : 
sont fre subscriptions 
baak, ia good repute, 

PosT oO 

. may 
publisher of a newens 
con, ond aah the 
fervor written by a 
got frank it.”* 


FOR ' 
Dea. Witttan Cu 


“(Gunnose H, Wns 
post-riders, 












BY MRS. 
It was a apt 
swept down t¢ 
half excluding 
in soft hues o' 


ful in its appe 
namental, ev 
read—a Bibl 
take up and 
edition! what 
lay it down a 

And the m 
ing on a sofs 
—for he was 
reading—bu 


ble!—that fo 


